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Once more the library question comes into promi- 
nence, this week. Both in Notes on Open Letters 
and in Ways of Working there are suggestions of 


Sunday-school library. 


Those who have seen the Alps, and those who 
would like to see them, will have an interest in the 
appreciative sketch of these Great Ones of earth, 
which is laid before our readers by one who lives 
under their shadow, and is uplifted by the impressive 
grandeur of their mighty presence. 


There is a lesson for all, there is a stimulus for 
many, there is a rebuke to not a few, in the ringing 
words of Professor Austin Phelps on Earnest Views 
of Life, which are given on another page. What a 
gain to the world and to the cause of Christ there 
would be, if every Christian disciple held and illus- 
trated “a conscientious estimate of the worth of time.” 


Outward obstacles to the accomplishment)of evil 
purposes are just as truly vehicles of God’s grace as 
are cleansed hearts and changed purposes. The sin- 
ner who has been prevented, against his will, from the 
accomplishment of a deliberately planned wicked- 
ness, should recognize in that ordering of circum- 
stances which made him powerless to effect his pur- 
pose, the undeserved grace of God towards the sinner. 
Even the worst of men owes much to the inward 
grace of God, which restrains him from being more 





wicked, in purpose, than he is; and even the best of 


men, in his thankfulness for that inward grace, should 
not forget that he also owes a debt of thankfulness to 
God’s outward grace which has prevented evil thought 
from passing into evil deed. We have all reason to 
be grateful for being saved, though willingly, from 
certain sins; but, perhaps, we have more reason to be 
grateful for being saved from other sins, from which 
we were saved unwillingly. 


However high the sun may be in the heavens, and 
however brightly he may be shining, a passing cloud 
is sufficient to cast a shadow on his brightness ; and 
the gathering of heavy clouds, such as precede a 
storm, may veil his light altogether, and change the 
day into the darkness of a starless night. This veil- 
ing of the sunlight is a type of one of the deadly 
effects of sin. God shines forever as the one true 
light in the spiritual world ; but the moment an act 
of sin is deliberately committed, a thick cloud is inter- 
posed between the sinner and the light of God; and 
he who has done the wrong becomes conscious that 
there has been a sundering of something between him- 
self and his Lord. The peril of this condition is that 
the wrong-doer is apt to think that the separation 
has come directly from the act of God, rather than 
from the sinner’s own act; and hence, despairing of 
God’s mercy in Christ, he is likely, by farther acts 
of sin, to make the separation still wider, instead of 
throwing that sin, like his other sins, at the feet of 
the Saviour, who is able to forgive all sin. It is the 
privilege of the child of God, and it may be the privi- 
lege of those who do not count themselves children 


85 | of God, to bring every sin—however great may be the 


alienation from God which it has wrought, however 
great may be the burden of guilt and despair—into 
the merciful presence of Him with whom is plentiful 
redemption. “ Your iniquities have separated be- 
tween you and your God; and your sins have hid 
his face from you ;” but “ behold, the Lord’s hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save; neither his ear 
heavy that it cannot hear.” The hardest punishment 
of sin is self-inflicted separation from God ; and the 
greatest guilt of sin is the deliberate maintenance of 


that separation. ‘ 


' 
‘ 


In your own estimation, at least, you are of some 
importance in the world. Be it so: only do not 
attempt to prove your greatness by treating any of 
your fellows as nobodies. Let the world frown on 
them, or ignore them, if it will. It is aselfish, proud 
old world ; not always just, seldom merciful ; spoiled 
and peevish and irritable. Shall that be a model for 
you,—you in whom so many sweet influences centre, 
in whose life all Christian graces and loving charities 
should meet ? If you would know your duty to your 
humbler brother, learn of Him who became as nothing 
for our sakes. Behold him welcoming, helping, sav- 
ing, the lowly and despised ones, whose paths -in life 
crossed his; listen to him calling humble fisher-folk 
from drawing their nets beside the shore to be his 
vicegerents in the earth ; hear him commanding those 
same Galilean fishermen to ply their calling, seeking 
the souls of men, through all the turbid waters of all the 
world’s wide seas down to the end of time; watch 
him as he founds a Church in which the nobodies and 
the somebodies may meet on an equality, beth poor 
in spirit and humbled with their sense of sin, both 


In olden days, when the king’s message must be car- 
ried with secrecy and dispatch, he sometimes trusted not 
to royal couriers, whose great state would betray their 
rank, and perchance defeat the object of their errand. 
Rather he chose some dear friend in his copf:ience, 
and dressed him plainly, and sent him forth unat- 
tended. Well might the petty spirits, who insulted 
the king’s messenger, because he seemed to be a 
humble man such as they were wont to treat with 
insolence, tremble when they learned his true rank 
and power. So you, when you would treat your 
fellow-man with scorn or slight, pause and think. 
Perhaps he is not the humble soul he seems; he may 
be the great King’s messenger traveling homeward. 
Perchance,—euch things may be—while you are 
delaying at the heavenly palace gate, showing your 
poor paltry stock of goodnesses, and pleading for 
admittance, he may pass unchallenged through. 
From the low place you are most glad to oceupy, you 
will, it may be, see him standing high beside the 
throne. For in heaven many of the last on earth 
shall be first, and of the first not a few shall be last. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONAL 
ATTRACTIVENESS. 


All persons have not been gifted with a like share 
of personal attractiveness. There are some who carry 
with them wherever they go a nameless and unex- 
plained grace which wins the good-will of all with 
whom they are brought into contact; while others, 
who, by native amiability and by acquired culture, 
would seem to possess all the qualities which go to 
make up personal attractiveness, yet-fail to draw to 
themselves that gracious sympathy which binds men 
into circles of congenial thought and action. This 
fact of personal magnetism seems to. be above all rules. 
It is not the necessary outcome of one good quality or 
of all good qualities combined ; it may be possessed 
by the wicked and self-seeking while it is denied tc 
the good and the unselfish ; it may be the heritage of 
the ignorant, and it may be the one glaring lack im 
the scholar. 

In human life the “ ought” and the “is” do not 
always correspond. The writer on morals may point 
out that the dry light of reason ought not to be 
affected by the color of the medium through which it 
passes ; but, waiving the question whether the rational 
moralist is right or wrong in this opinion, it remains 
the fact that a truth depends for much of its force on 
the popular mind, upon the personality of the man 
who proclaims it. One speaker will deliver a certain 
set of opinions in suitable words and with all the aid 
which art can give him ; and his words will fall cold 
and flat upon the ears of those who hear him. Another 
will utter the same words, with less apparent elo- 
quence it may be, but he will reach the heart and 
stir the emotions of every person within reach of his 
voice. Yet the truth proclaimed by both speakers 
was the same; the difference lies in some subtle dis- 
tinction of personality which makes the one man a 
living magnet, and which leaves the other without 
the power to command either conviction or sympathy. 

Yet with all the power of personal attractiveness 
for good or evil, this is one of the gifts whose posses- 
sion is held most lightly. If the special talent whieh 
God has given to one of his children be a talent less 





rich in their Saviour’s unbounded, undivided grace. 


commen and more easily definable, there is more 
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likelihood of the possessor’s responsibility for its right 
use being recognized, than if the possession be what 
is, after all, one of the greatest of talents, the power of 
interesting others in what interests one’s self, and of 
winning others’ sympathies to the right—or to the 
wrong. The very solitariness of this talent, its com- 
plete independence of the other natural or acquired 
traits which go to make a rounded personality, makes 
its power the greater, and at the same time decreases 
the sense of responsibility for its right use. The 
person to whom this grace is given in rare measure 
may even be unconscious of possessing any unusual 
power; and may unconsciously place the weight of 
its influence upon the side of the evil as often as upon 
the side of the good. 


But no grace is given of God without a correspond- 
ing responsibility. The very inexplicableness of what 
constitutes personal attractiveness adds to the respon- 
sibility of its exercise. If the effect of what one said or 
did were all dependent upon the truth or the right- 
fulness of the word or action, one might afford to be 
careless of the side on which his merely personal influ- 
ence was cast. But inasmuch as one’s personal influ- 
ence may confirm or neutralize the truth which he 
speaks, carelessness in regard to this matter becomes 
criminal. There are men whose words are the words 
of faith, but who carry with them, wherever they go, 
the atmosphere of skepticism. There are those whose 
words are on the side of Christian morality, but the 
subtle influence of whose personality is gilding the 
wrong, and making vice attractive in the eyes of 
others, There is another language than the language 
of the tongue and of the eye,—a language wherein sou! 
spenks to soul without the help of the body, and in 
which the uttered words pass meaningless, before tlic 
deeper revelation of the unmasked soul. It makes 
little gain though one’s words are true, if the lan- 
guage of the soul flashes out with a different story. It 
does little good to the right cause though all one’s 
expressions of opinion are on that side, if the influ- 
ence of one’s personality be employed, consciously or 
unconsciously, in attracting others to the wrong. 
| Personal attractiveness is a grace whose reach is 
wider than the presence of the pers who possesses 
it. It may even be lacking in the bodily presence or 
the speech of its possessor; and may appear in the 
writing of a letter or the writing of a book. A wri- 
ter’s personality enters into his style, and his style is 
often more effective than his argument. It is a great 
gift so to be able to weave words that the reader’s 
sympathy follows the writer’s thought as the writing 
follows the pen. And it is a gift as responsible as it 
is great; for it may be exerted on the side of the 
good in literature, or on the side of the evil. The 
witchery of beautiful words may be made to cover as 
with a veil the hideousness of sin; or it may be made 
to lay an additional charm on virtue. And both of 
these things gre actually done in the literature which 
daily piles our tables. There are poets—masters of 
all the mysteries of sweet sounds—whose poems, with 
all their music, are filled with poison deadlier than 
the nightshade. There are essayists whose rounded 
periods echo only to the wailings of despair. There 
are novelists whose hands find constant employment 
in covering with flowers the pit-falls of life, into which 
unwary feet will stumble. And on the other hand 
there are novelists, essayists, and poets whose pens are 
just as powerful on the side of God’s cause as these 
others are on the side of the Devil. It is not enough, 
in writing, to aim at being attractive only ; it is not 
enough, in reading, to let beautiful words sing them- 
selves into the ear, without regard to the message 
which they carry. 

Personal attractiveness carries its responsibility 
with it, wherever it goes—whether in the world of 
business or in the littlé world of the drawing-room. 
Neither its influence nor its responsibility is confined 
to one province of life, but they extend to all. No 
act, however slight, which personal influence may be 
able to deflect to the right or the wrong, is-devoid of 
significance, Very often what is really the deepest 
purpose of one's life is hindaved so far as it concern» 





others by the sportive throwing of one’s influence, in 
moments of socia! relaxation, on the side of some 
opposing purpose. LEarnestness is tabooed in many 
circles of society, because the prevailing tone of these 
circles is not earnest, and anything else than triviality 
would be a disturbing factor. In circles like these 
the temptation is to fall in with the prevailing folly, 
and to use what influence one may have in a frivolous 
side-play whose trend is, indirectly, against the things 
which give life purpose. But one has no more right 
to trifle with his own personality than he has to trifle 
with the personality of others ; and to place the influ 

ence of one’s personality, even in jest, on the side of 
that which is evil or simply frivolous, is a wrong not 
only to others, but to one’s self and to God. One can 
no more escape from the obligation of guarding his 
personal influence at all times and in all places than 
he can escape from the necessity of breathing. There 
is no moment in conscious life where a man should 
not be on guard for the right use of his personality, 
any more than there is any moment when the heart 
should cease, for a time, to beat, and for nerve and 
brain to become paralyzed. 

Of course, it must be admitted that this clinging 
responsibility involves constant care and constant 
watchfulness, and this, it is said, would make life too 
serious. Life, on any theory, is a serious thing; and 
it will not alter the fact, to cloak the unwelcome 
truth by all sorts of pleasant devices, rather than to 
face it quietly and to accept its issues. If God meant 
life to be lived responsibly, if even idle words will 
find at last their judgment day, the manliest course of 
action is to accept that responsibility, and to speak 
and think at all times in view of that coming judg- 
ment. Certainly the pagan command to eat, drink, 
and be merry, and to let life’s tremendous duties pass 
undone, should awaken no lasting sympathy in the 
heart of a Christian. And no Christian to whom the 
grace of personal attractiveness is given should evade 
the responsibility for the right exercise of that grace 
any more than he would shirk the responsibility for 
the right use of any other God-given talent. 

What a difference would there be if all those to 
whom the Lord has given this grace of personal 
attractiveness would use it asfor him. The Devil 
has his agents everywhere, who use all the charms of 
piquant personality to win men to evil; why should 
not Christians who have this gift»make their whole 
lives a religious crusade, using their personal influ- 
ence in the office, in the street, in the parlor, to win 
men to the good and the true? Satan’s agents are 
ever busy; the agents of Christ should be no less 
active, There are those who cannot be swayed by 
argument, who yet can be swayed by the beauty 
of a holy life; there are those who will not look upon 
a holy life, save as they are influenced by the wise 
leading of some attractive personality. Here is a 
field of effort open for those who may have felt that 
they have no special field—those whose sole strength 
is their lightly esteemed power to win the sympathies 
of others to themselves and to the things which inter- 
est them. Let such use this rare grace with a fitting 
sense of its responsibility, and they will certainly not 
have cause to complain of lack of opportunities for 
helping on the Master’s cause and work. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The library-book question is always open. Again and 
again we are asked to say what kind of books ought to 
go into a Sunday-school library, or to give a list of books 
which are,suitable for the Sunday-school library. Ou: 
answer always is, that each Sunday-school must decide 
for itself, or the church to which it belongs must decide 
for it, as to the character of the books for its library ; and 
that its choice of books must then be made by its own 
managers within the limits thus agreed on. Once in 
a while a specific suggestion of wise methods in the 
selecting of books comes to us from some intelligent and 
experienced worker. Such a hint is always acceptable. 
We give one of this sort just received from a Pennsy!- 
vania superintendent. He says: 

I enclose a form which we have used very successfully in our 
school, and which may prove helpful te others, in eclecting 


~ 





books for a Sunday-school library. A “reading committee,” 
composed of competent persons, should be chosen by those who 
have charge of the spiritual interests of the school, the members 
of which will carefully read each book, and reporton it, Of 
course, this takes time and trouble, where a large number of 
books are to be read; but it pays. We found it necessary to 
reject thirty-eight books out of a lot of two hundred. Some 
were not suitable for our library, and some were not suitable 
for any Sunday-school library. These reports, if bound together 


(there being a margin for binding), corm a book of reference or- 


descriptive catalogue of our own making; care should be taken 
to keep the reports of rejected books entirely separate, as they 
will be found useful when it becomes necessary to make another 
selection of books. By selecting a few books at a time, as occa- 
sion requires, the library will be kept full of good and suitable 
books, and there will be the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that every dollar spent in this direction has been well spent. 
A little pamphlet entitled “ Hints on Selecting Sunday-school 
Books,” by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
should be given to each member of the reading committee. 

The form which our correspondent encloses includes 
blank spaces for the title and name of the author of the 
book; for its classification as for boys or for girls—of ages 
named; and for a report on it by the appointed reader. 
[f, in addition to all this, a brief description of the book, 
of its nature and purpose, should be given by the reader, 
the reports would be of yet more value. The book on 
the library, by Mr. Dunning, is worthy of commendation. 
[t is published by the Congregational Publishing Society 
of Boston. 


One of the troublesome questions to every pastor is to 
know how far he ought to follow the local popular senti- 
ment in the matter of funerals; for there are few com- 
munities where there is not more or less of an unreason- 
able demand on the pastor, and of interference with 


regular religious duties, in the funeral customs of the— 


region. An illustration of this difficulty is given in the 
following letter from Minnesota: 


Which is of the greater importance, duties to the living or 
to the dead? I wish some of the abundant practical good sense 
so manifest in the Notes on Open Letters, and other editorial 
departments of The Sunday School Times, would be used to 
treat on funerals. Hereabout, and I think in country places 
generally, funeral services are very largely attended,—often 
by several times as many as go to any other kind of religions 
meetings. Not only is the attendance larger, but, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing sentiment, everything else must give 
way toa funeral. A recent occurrence here will illustrate the 
situation. An old resident, living two miles from the nearest 
church edifice, but neither himself nor any member of his 
family, so far as I know, belonging to orin any way helping to 
support that or any other church or benevolent institution, a 
quiet, easy farmer, on good terms with his neighbors, died. 
Of course, the meeting-house must be used for his funeral 
(though being buried as a Freemason, it seems to your corres- 
pondent that a masonic hall would have been a more suitable 
place for their ceremonies), Without any apparent regard for 
the services of the church, the hour chosen was (twelve at noon) 
that of the regular Sunday-school session, which accordingly 
had to be given up. Moreover, the officiating clergyman— 
pastor of achurch of another denomination in a neighboring 
village—could not keep his own regular Sunday forenoon 
appointment, and did not, probably because he could not, fur- 
nish asubstitute therefor, so that his people must attend church 
elsewhere, if at all, at that time. . . . Ido not think it possible 
to give'a good reason for not postponing the burial service at 
least an hour-—till the Sunday-school session was over. No 
railroad train brought any one to the funeral, and no one came 
from so far or had duties that would forbid such a pestpone- 
ment. That some of the trustees of the church are not Chris- 
tians, I suppose made no difference in deciding the time for the 
funeral. Had the superintendent of the Sunday-school (who 
is also a deacon of the church, and one of the trustees, and 
highly esteemed by good people who know him) objected to the 
use, fur the funeral, of the church edifice at that hour, he would 
have been considered as illiberal, sectarian, ete.; but for 
the friends of the deceased (including his Lodge brethren) to 
crowd the Sunday-school out of its regular appointment in its 
rightful place of meeting was—well, what do you think of it? 
Are funerals of such supreme importance? And is it right to 
keep a corpse a day longer than usual, or to bury it sooner, for 
the sake of having the funeral come on Sunday? This is often 
done, I do not belong to the church alluded to, and went else- 
where for worship that day, though I am one of the teachers in 
its Sunday-school, and a regular attendant at its preaching and 
prayer-meetings. 

“ Duties never conflict.” Duties toward the dead, or 
in the line of honoring the memory of the dead, can all 
be performed without neglecting any duty toward the 
living. The duty of turning from one’s ordinary occu- 
pations long enough to bury decently the remains of a 
fellow-mortal is a duty that ought not to be called in 
question. The common habit in country places—and 
too often in towns and cities also—of putting off a 
funeral until Sunday, is an outgrowth of the parsimoni- 
ous element in the character of the mourners. Men and 
women who are unwilling to give any of their own time 


(as they count ownership) to funeral services, are glad to 
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take the Lord’s portion of time, or the time of Christians 
—with whom they have ordinarily very little to do, in 
order to have a good show of interest in the funeral 
without any personal loss or self-denial on their part. 
They are not ready to quit their farms, or their mills, or 
their stores, or their kitchens, at a pecuniary cost to them- 
selves, on a week-day; so they wait until Sunday, and 
then coolly propose that those who have their chief 
duty to perform ‘on that day shall drop everything in 
order to make this economical mourning movement an 
obvious success. The whole thing is wrong, and ought 
not to be countenanced. Indeed, there are very many 
elergymen who refuse to conduct on Sunday a funeral 
service which could properly be held on a week-day. 
More ministers would do well to take the same stand and 
adhere toit.. The duties of the Sabbath are well defined 
and obligatory. They ought not to be given up in order to 
make a place for the attempt tosupply the lack of a duty 
which was shirked on a week-day. 








A DISCIPLE. 
BY SARA DUNCAN. 


When quiet twilight softly slips about, 
With timid thoughts, that will not face the sun, 
To hold sweet converse while the stars come out, 
And one by one, 


The daylight cares are hushed and put to sleep 
I’ the fair world’s brooding bosom, dim and still, 
And leaves, with tender stir, their watches keep, 
And night winds thrill, 


I count most dear, if in the lovely lore 
That thy heart teacheth, | may grow more wise, 
Ab, friend of mine! ‘twill add yet one joy more 
To Paradise. 





EARNEST VIEWS OF LIFE 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


It is related of Augustus Cesar, that on his death-bed 
he appealed to his friends to say whether he had not 
acted well life’s drama. Such was a heathen view of 
life—that it was a play acted on a stage, 

At the time when that royal death-scene was passing, 
there was an obscure youth, sprung from a despised 
ancestry, who was beginning to form his views of life 
at the feet of a venerable teacher of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. From that source he derived the germs of a faith 
which led him, half a century later, in full view of 
approaching death, to exclaim: “I have fought a good 
fight; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown. To 
me to live is Christ.” This is the Christian idea of life. 

This Christian earnestness in life has for its most 
obvious element a conscientious estimate of the worth of 
time. In no other one thing dves a man who takes life 
in earnest disclose what manner of man he is more 
quickly than in this, Life is not a day too long; no 
man ever has a day to lose. Fragments of time are like 
sands of gold. Go into the United States Mint, and you 
will find the gold-room constructed with double floors. 
The upper one acts like a sieve, and the lower one catches 
and retains the infinitesimal particles of gold which are 
sifted through. In a single year not long ago, if my 
informer was correct, the value of the golden dust thus 
saved was thirty thousand dollars. Every human life 
needs some such contrivance for the economy of frag- 
ments of time. 

He is more than an unwise man who does not culti- 
vate the virtue of punctuality. Lord Nelson once said: 
“Thave always been fifteen minutes before the time, 
and it has made a man of me.” Napoleon once said to 
the pupils of a military school: “ Remember, that every 
lost moment is a chance of future misfortune.” Sir 
Walter Scott, when inquired of what was the secret of 
the marvellous fertility of his pen, replied: “I have 
always made it a rule never to be doing nothing.” An 
intruder upon the morning study hours of Baxter apolo- 
gized: “Perhaps I interrupt you.” Baxter answered 
rudely, but honestly: “Te be sure you do.” The spirit 
of such men, refined by Christian culture, is the spirit 
with which, in the Christian view of life, time is to be 
valued, Every life is made of moments; a kingdom 
could not purchase one of them. . 

Men say that time is money. That is a wretched bur- 
lesque. It would be as truthful to say that light is 
money, that air is money, that sleep is money. Time is 
thought ; time is knowledge; time is character; time is 
power; time is the threshold of eternity. An earnest 
man will often reckon time as if he were an a death-bed. 


There are hours in every man’s life in which the tick of 





a watch is more thrilling to an earnest spirit than the 
roll of thunder. There will come in the lives of us all, 
moments in which the beat of a pulse will be more awful 
than the roar of Niagara. 

Even in life’s common routine, when our sensibilities 
are not lilted into tremulous excitement, a serious view 
of life will put weight into our reckoning of time. A 
young man soon shows the world what he is good for, by 
his thrifty economy of hours. A downright Christian 
earnestness which makes a religious principle of this 
thing is a pledge of a young man’s success. He is sure 
to redeem it. 

Another element we find in the Christian theory of 
life, which consists in abstinence from frivolity of speech. 
Do we often revere adequately the sacredness of lan- 
guage? Our mother-tongue we call it. Are we grateful 
enough for it as a giftofGod? If elephants cou!d talk, 
would not their marvellous instincts use the power more 
wisely than some men do? Is not the hum of a bee- 
hive often a rebuke to men who talk idly? I never hear 
a robin sing without wishing that its voice were intelli- 
gible to me. There is significance in the fact that almost 
all nations have a tradition that language came down 
from heaven. Philologists say that Adam’s power to 
give names significantly and on the spur of the moment 
to the animal creation was equivalent to a miracle. 


Not without reason is it that we all have an instinct of 
respect for a man of reticent speech. If a man talks 
twaddle, there is more hope of a fool than 6f him. Ne 
man who looks at life soberly will esteem it a little thing 
to be able to regulate wisely his habits of conversation. 
The Scriptures pronounce him a great man who can rule 
his own spirit; but the chief element in that power is 
the power to govern his tongue. Many times one word 
has saved life. Peace and war between rival nations 
have often trembled in dancing scales which the utter- 
ance of one word has decided. It was but one word 
uttered at the Court of Berlin which kindled the Franco- 
German War of 1871, in which a hundred thousand 
lives were sacrificed. A certain man is now in heaven 
who attributed his salvation to one word in a sermon 
preached by Whitefield. “A word spoken in good 
season, how good is it!” 

Is this view an extreme? Yes; but it is the extreme 
of a truth; and we need to see truth in its extremes, to 
enable us to do justice to it in even balance. There are 
men who specially need this to correct the enormous 
overgrowth of risibility in their habits. They make a 
pet of frivolous speech. Their conversation is made up 
of kickshaws. They make a study of their jests, and are 
ambitious ina laugh. Thomas Moore used to writedown 
his jokes, and read them before going out to dine. Have 
we not all known men whose reputation for levity was 
so great that their very rising in a public assembly set 
going a ripple of laughter before they had opened their 
lips. Well, there are worse things in the world than a 
laugh, but no earnest man will make a business of it. 
Frippery in ta’k is worse than folly; for a fool thinks 
he has ideas, but a trifler knows that he has none, 

Men of frivolous tongue are apt to have a frisky intel- 
lect. That is worse than St. Vitus’s dance. A certain 
nervous disease relaxes the risible muscles from control, 
and gives to the countenance the smile of idiocy. So 
are there certain minds which by habitual levity of 
tongue become morally idiotic. They cannot think 
intensely, nor feel profoundly, They have no manly 
will about anything; and when an emergency comes, a 
thoughtful child takes the lead of them. In God’s esti- 
mate of things, what must be the verdict when such a 
debilitated mind is weighed in the balances! What 
must be the ending of such an impoverished and wasted 
life! Of many such in the great day it will be said: 
“The wicked is snared by the transgression of his lips,” 


Again the Christian ideal of a manly life involves the 
consecration of life to great designs. A letter is on record 
which contains the dying words of Aurungzebe, an 
Indian prince. He had lived, as other Oriental monarchs 
do, in selfish and sensual indulgences. In a farewell 
letter to his son he says: “I came a stranger into the 
world, and a stranger [ go out of it. I know nothing 
about myself, what I am or what is my destiny. My 
life has been passed vainly, and now the breath which 
rose is gone, and has left not even a hope behind.” This 
is in every respect just what the Christian idea of tife is 


not. A Christian life in its true conception is a great 
and a good one. It is devoted to objects worthy of a 
man, 


Dr. Arnold expresses it in brief when he says: 
“IT feel more and more the need of intercourse with men 
who take life in earnest. It is painful to me to be always 
on the surface of things. Not that I wish for much of 
what is called religious conversation. That is often apt 


te be on the surface, Lut J want @ sign which one 
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catches by a sort of masonry, that a man knows what he 
is about in life. When I find this, it opens my heart 
with as fresh a sympathy as when I was twenty years 
younger.” 

One of the merchant princes of Philadelphia, in the 
latter and prosperous period of his life, made it a rule to 
build at his own cost one church every year. When he 
began his career he was a mechanic, engaged in making 
trinkets such as are sold in fancy stores. He was an 
expert workman, and well to do at his trade, But one 
day, as he bent over his work-bench, the thought came 
to him: “ This is a smad/ business; I am manufacturing 
little things, and things useless to the world.” It was 
no sin, but it did not seem to him a man’s work. It 
made him restless till he changed his trade, and became 
as expert in the manufacture of locomotives as he had 
been before in that of ear-rings and gewgaws. 

That was one way in which Christianity put into a 
man a spirit of aspiration to do great things. It madea 
man ot him, to think that the product of his hand and 
brain would race over a continent, and develop the civ- 
ilization of an empire. The Christian spirit in the 
very germ of it is essentially a great spirit. It is in the 
good sense of the word an ambitious spirit, which is not 
content till it identifies life with great and commanding 
vbjects. It puts into a man the will to do, and so 
develops in him the power to do grand things, in which 
the duing shall be as grand as the thing done, 

Iu.deed, with most of us the doing is the grandest part 
of it. Christianity has bestowed on the world a mag- 
nificent gift in the single principle of the dignity of 
labor. It is a sublime thing to work for one’s living. 
To do well the thing a man is created for is a splendid 
achievement. A rich fool once said to a rising lawyer: 
“T remember the time when you had to black my father’s 
boots, sir.” “ Did I not do them well?” was the reply, 
and it spoke inborn greatness. Our Lord disclosed the 
same spirit when in his early boyhood he said to gray- 
headed and reverend men: “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business?” Every Christian young 
man has his Father’s business to attend to, and he is not 
a full-grown man till he gets about it. 

From this aspiting spirit springs another element of 
Christian earnestness. It is the resolve lo give life to the 
same objects for which Christ lived. In this the Christian 
theory of life culminates. There is no such thing asa 
Christian life which is not in this respect Christ-dike. 
Trades and professions, and recreations even, can be 
made Christ-like. He was a mistaken and untrained 
Christian who gave up a large practice at the bar, 
because, he said, a man could not be a Christian lawyer. 
A man can be a Christian anything that is necessary to 
the welfare of mankind. Everything in this world 
belongs to Christ, and can be used for him. 


One of the humblest of the mechanical trades has been 
slorified by, the historic fact that Jesus of Nazareth was 
a carpenter for twenty years. Ile worked at his trade 
as grandly and as faithfully as he suffered on the cross, 
because in it he identified his life with God. Other men 
van do the same. A profound Christian spirit, when it 
has taken full possession of a man, is never satisfied till 
it has united his life in complete and active sympathy 
with Christ’s life. In a thousand ways it can be done. 
lalking religion is the least of them. Praying is not 
the best of them. No man is in earnest in the Christian 
sense till he lives religion. Making money is a Christian 
thing, if a man will do it in Christian ways. If it is 
some men’s duty to be poor, it is other men’s duty to be 
rich. Both should identify life with Christ’s life, This 
was St. Paul’s ambition: “To me to live is Christ.” 

Let a man once get thoroughly wrought into and 
through his whole being the fact that this world is to be 
converted to Jesus Christ, and that his own business here 
is to work into line with God’s enterprise in this thing, 
and he cannot help realizing in his own person the 
Christian theory of living. He will meditate on it, he 
will study it, he will inform himself about it, he will 
talk of.it, he will work for it, he will dream of it, he will 
give his money to it, if need be he will suffer for it and 
die for it, Such a life of active thoughtful sympathy 
with Christ will make a man of anybody. No matter 
who or what he is, no matter how poor, how ignorant, 
how small in the world’s esteem, such a life will make 
him a great man. Angels will respect him, God will 
own him. j 

Nothing else than this spirit of Christ-like living made 
a great man of Sir Fowell Buxton, who began and car- 
ried through the British Parliament the motion for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions, 
When at the height of his philanthropic career, he 
recorded words which every young man should commit 


to memory and take to heart, “I thank God,” says he, 
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likelihood of the possessor’s responsibility for its right 
use being recognized, than if the possession be what 
is, after all, one of the greatest of talents, the power of 
interesting others in what interests one’s self, and of 
winning others’ sympathies to the right—or to the 
wrong. The very solitariness of this talent, its com- 
plete independence of the other natural or acquired 
traits which go to make a rounded personality, makes 
its power the greater, and at the same time decreases 
the sense of responsibility for its right use. The 
person to whom this grace is given in rare measure 
may even be unconscious of possessing any unusual 
power; and may unconsciously place the weight of 
its influence upon the side of the evil as often as upon 
the side of the good. 


But no grace is given of God without a corregpond- 
ing responsibility. The very inexplicableness of what 
constitutes personal attractiveness adds to the respon- 
sibility of its exercise. If the effect of what one said or 
did were all dependent upon the truth or the right- 
fulness of the word or action, one might afford to be 
careless of the side on which his merely personal influ- 
ence was cast. But inasmuch as one’s personal influ- 
ence may confirm or neutralize the truth which he 
speaks, carelessness in regard to this matter becomes 
criminal, There are men whose words are the words 
of faith, but who carry with them, wherever they go, 
the atmosphere of skepticism. There are those whose 
words are on the side of Christian morality, but the 
subtle influence of whose personality is gilding the 
wrong, and making vice attractive in the eyes of 
others, There is another language than the language 
of the tongue and of the eye,—a language wherein soul 
speaks to soul without the help of the body, and in 
which the uttered words pass meaningless, before the 
deeper revelation of the unmasked soul. It makes 
little gain though one’s words are true, if the lan- 
guage of the soul flashes out with a different story. It 
does little good to the right cause though all one’s 
expressions of opinion are on that side, if the influ- 
ence of one’s personality be employed, consciously or 
unconsciously, in attracting others to the wrong. 
| Personal attractiveness is a grace whose reach is 
wider than the presence of the persd& who possesses 
it. It may even be lacking in the bodily presence or 
the speech of its possessor; and may appear in the 
writing of a letter or the writing of a book. A wri- 
ter’s personality enters into his style, and his style is 
often more effective than his argument. It is a great 
gift so to be able to weave words that the reader's 
sympathy follows the writer’s thought as the writing 
follows the pen. And it is a gift as responsible as it 
is great; for it may be exerted on the side of the 
good in literature, or on the side of the evil. The 
witchery of beautiful words may be made to cover as 
with a veil the hideousness of sin; or it may be made 
to lay an additional charm on virtue. And both of 
these things gre actually done in the literature which 
daily piles our tables. There are poets—masters of 
all the mysteries of sweet sounds—-whose poems, with 
all their music, are filled with poison deadlier than 
the nightshade. There are essayists whose rounded 
periods echo only to the wailings of despair. There 
are novelists whose hands find constant employment 
in covering with flowers the pit-falls of life, into which 
unwary feet will stumble. And on the other hand 
there are novelists, essayists, and poets whose pens are 
just as powerful on the side of God’s cause as these 
others are on the side of the Devil. It is not enough, 
in writing, to aim at being attractive only ; it is not 
enough, in reading, to let beautiful words sing them- 
selves into the ear, without regard to the message 
which they carry. 

Personal attractiveness carries its responsibility 
with it, wherever it goes—whether in the world of 
business or in the littlé world of the drawing-room. 
Neither its influence nor its responsibility is confined 
to one province of life, but they extend to all. No 
act, however slight, which personal influence may be 
able to deflect to the right or the wrong, is: devoid of 
significance, Very often what is really the deepest 
purpose of one’s life is hindered so far as it concerns 





others by the sportive throwing of one’s influence, in 
moments of socia! relaxation, on the side of some 
opposing purpose. Earnestness is tabooed in many 
circles of society, because the prevailing tone of these 
circles is not earnest, and anything else than triviality 
would be a disturbing factor. In circles like these 
the temptation is to fall in with the prevailing folly, 
and to use what influence one may have in a frivolous 
side-play whose trend is, indirectly, against the things 
which give life purpose. But one has no more right 
to trifle with his own personality than he has to trifle 
with the personality of others ; and to place the influ- 
ence of one’s personality, even in jest, on the side of 
that which is evil or simply frivolous, is a wrong not 
only to others, but to one’s self and to God. One can 
no more escape from the obligation of guarding his 
personal influence at all times and in all places than 
he can escape from the necessity of breathing. There 
is no moment in conscious life where a man should 
not be on guard for the right use of his personality, 
any more than there is any moment when the heart 
should cease, for a time, to beat, and for nerve and 
brain to become paralyzed. 

Of course, it must be admitted that this clinging 
responsibility involves constant care and constant 
watchfulness, and this, it is said, would make life too 
serious. Life, on any theory, is a serious thing; and 
it will not alter the fact, to cloak the unwelcome 
truth by all sorts of pleasant devices, rather than to 
face it quietly and to accept its issues. If God meant 
life to be lived responsibly, if even idle words will 
find at last their gudgment day, the manliest course of 
action is to accept that responsibility, and to speak 
and think at all times in view of that coming judg- 
ment. Certainly the pagan command to eat, drink, 
and be merry, and to let life’s tremendous duties pass 
undone, should awaken no lasting sympathy in the 
heart of a Christian. And no Christian to whom the 
grace of personal attractiveness is given should evade 
the responsibility for the right exercise of that grace 
any more than he would shirk the responsibility for 
the right use of any other God-given talent. 

What a difference would there be if all those to 
whom the Lord has given this grace of personal 
attractiveness would use it asfor him. The Devil 


has his agents everywhere, who use all the charms of 


piquant personality to win men to evil; why should 
not Christians who have this gift»make their whole 
lives a religious crusade, using their personal influ- 
ence in the office, in the street, in the parlor, to win 
men to the good and the true? Satan’s agents are 
ever busy; the agents of Christ should be no less 
active, There are those who cannot be swayed by 
argument, who yet can be swayed by the beauty 
of a holy life ; there are those who will not look upon 
a holy life, save as they are influenced by the wise 
leading of some attractive personality. Here is a 
field of effort open for those who may have felt that 
they have no special field—those whose sole strength 
is their lightly esteemed power to win the sympathies 
of others to themselves and to the things which inter- 
est them. Let such use this rare grace with a fitting 
sense of its responsibility, and they will certainly not 
have cause to complain of lack of opportunities for 
helping on the Master’s cause and work. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The library-book question is always open. Again and 
again we are asked to say what kind of books ought to 
go into a Sunday-school library, or to give a list of books 
which are,suitable for the Sunday-school library. Ou: 
answer always is, that each Sunday-school must decide 
for itself, or the church to which it belongs must decide 
for it, as to the character of the books for its library; and 
that its choice of books must then be made by its own 
managers within the limits thus agreed on. Once in 
a while a specific suggestion of wise methods in the 
selecting of books comes to us from some intelligent and 
experienced worker. Such a hint is always acceptable. 
We give one of this sort just received from a Pennsy)- 
vania superintendent. He says: 

I enclose a form which we have used very successfully in our 
school, and which may prove helpful te others, in eclecting 





books for a Sunday-school library, A “ reading committee,” 
composed of competent persons, should be chosen by those who 
have charge of the spiritual interests of the school, the members 
of which will carefully read each book, and report on it. Of 
course, this takes time and trouble, where a large number of 
books are to be read; but it pays. We found it necessary to 
reject thirty-eight books out of a lot of two hundred. Some 
were not suitable for our library, and some were not suitable 
for any Sunday-schoollibrary. These reports, if bound together 


(there being a margin for binding), form a book of reference or- 


descriptive catalogue of our own making; care should be taken 
to keep the reports of rejected books entirely separate, as they 
will be found useful when it becomes necessary to make another 
selection of books. By selecting a few books at a time, as occa- 
sion requires, the library will be kept full of good and suitable 
books, and there will be the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that every dollar spent in this direction has been well spent. 
A little pamphlet entitled “ Hints on Selecting Sunday-school 
Books,” by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
should be given to each member of the reading committee. 

The form which our correspondent encloses includes 
blank spaces for the title and name of the author of the 
book ; for its classification as for boys or for girls—of ages 
named; and for a report on it by the appointed reader. 
[f, in addition to all this, a brief description of the book, 
of its nature and purpose, should be given by the reader, 
the reports would be of yet more value. The book on 
the library, by Mr. Dunning, is worthy of commendation. 
[t is published by the Congregational Publishing Society 
of Boston. 


One of the troublesome questions to every pastor is to 
know how far he ought to follow the local popular senti- 
ment in the matter of funerals; for there are few com- 
munities where there is not more or less of an unreason- 
able demand on the pastor, and of interference with 


regular religious duties, in the funeral customs of the 


region. An illustration of this difficulty is given in the 
following letter from Minnesota: 


Which is of the greater importance, duties to the living or 
to the dead? I wish some of the abundant practical good sense 
so manifest in the Notes on Open Letters, and other editorial 
departments of The Sunday School Times, would be used to 
treat on funerals. Hereabout, and I think in country places 
generally, funeral services are very largely attended,—often 
by several times as many as go to any other kind of religious 
meetings. Not only is the attendance larger, but, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing sentiment, everything else must give 
way toa funeral. A recent occurrence here will illustrate the 
situation. An old resident, living two miles from the nearest 
church edifice, but neither himself nor any member of his 
family, so far as I know, belonging to or in any way helping to 
support that or any other church or benevolent institution, a 
quiet, easy farmer, on good terms with his neighbors, died. 
Of course, the meeting-house must be used for his funeral 
(though being buried as a Freemason, it seems to your corres- 
pondent that a masonic hall would have been a more suitable 
place for their ceremonies), Without any apparent regard for 
the services of the church, the hour chosen was (twelve at noon) 
that of the regular Sunday-school session, which accordingly 
had to be given up. Moreover, the officiating clergyman— 
pastor of a church of another denomination in a neighboring 
village—could not keep his own regular Sunday forenoon 
appointment, and did not, probably because he could not, fur- 
nish asubstitute therefor, so that his people must attend church 
elsewhere, if at all, at that time. . . . I do not think it possible 
to give’a good reason for not postponing the burial service at 
least an hour-—till the Sunday-school session was over. No 
railroad train brought any one to the funeral, and no one came 
from so far or had duties that would forbid such a postpone- 
ment. That some of the trustees of the church are not Chris- 
tians, I suppose made no difference in deciding the time for the 
funeral. Had the superintendent of the Sunday-school (who 
is also a deacon of the church, and one of the trustees, and 
highly esteemed by good people who know him) objected to the 
use, fur the funeral, of the church edifice at that hour, he would 
have been considered as illiberal, sectarian, ete.; but for 
the friends of the deceased (including his Lodge brethren) to 
crowd the Sunday-school out of its regular appointment in its 
rightful place of meeting was—well, what do you think of it? 
Are funerals of such supreme importance? And is it right to 
keep a corpse a day longer than usual, or to bury it sooner, for 
the sake of having the funeral come on Sunday? This is often 
done. I do not belong to the church alluded to, and went else- 
where for worship that day, though I am one of the teachers in 
its Sunday-school, and a regular attendant at its preaching and 
prayer-meetings. 

“ Duties never conflict.” Duties toward the dead, or 
in the line of honoring the memory of the dead, can all 
be performed without neglecting any duty toward the 
living. The duty of turning from one’s ordinary occu- 
pations long enough to bury decently the remains of a 
fellow-mortal is a duty that ought not to be called in 
question. The common habit in country places—and 
too often in towns and cities also—of putting off a 
funeral until Sunday, is an outgrowth of the parsimoni- 
ous element in the character of the mourners. Men and 
women who are unwilling to give any of their own time 


(aa they count ownership) to funeral services, are glad to 
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take the Lord’s portion of time, or the time of Christians 
—with whom they have ordinarily very little to do, in 
order to have a good show of interest in the funeral 
without any personal loss or self-denial on their part. 
They are not ready to quit their farms, or their mills, or 
their stores, or their kitchens, at a pecuniary cost to them- 
selves, on a week-day; so they wait until Sunday, and 
then coolly propose that those who have their chief 
duty to perform ‘on that day shall drop everything in 
order to make this economical mourning movement an 
obvious success. The whole thing is wrong, and ought 
not to be countenanced. Indeed, there are very many 
elergymen who refuse to conduct on Sunday a funeral 
service which could properly be held on a week-day. 
More ministers would do well to take the same stand and 
adhere toit. The duties of the Sabbath are well defined 
and obligatory. They ought not to be given up in order to 
make a place for the attempt to supply the lack of a duty 
which was shirked on a week-day. 








A DISCIPLE. 
BY SARA DUNCAN, 


When quiet twilight softly slips abont, 
With timid thoughts, that will not face the sun, 
To hold sweet converse while the stars come out, 
And one by one, 


The daylight cares are hushed and put to sleep 
I’ the fair world’s brooding bosom, dim and still, 
Ani leaves, with tender stir, their watches keep, 
And night winds thrill, 


I count most dear, if in the lovely lore 
That thy heart teacheth, | may grow more wise, 
Ab, friend of mine! ’twill add yet one joy mure 
To Paradise. 





EARNEST VIEWS OF LIFE 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Tt is related of Augustus Cesar, that on his death-bed 
he appealed to his friends to say whether he had not 
acted well life’s drama. Such was a heathen view of 
life—that it was a play acted on a stage. 

At the time when that royal death-scene was passing, 
there was an obscure youth, sprung from a despised 
ancestry, who was beginning to form his views of life 
at the feet of a venerable teacher of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. From that source he derived the germs of a faith 
which led him, half a century later, in full view o! 
approaching death, to exclaim: “I have fought a good 
fight; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown. To 
me to live is Christ.” This is the Christian idea of life. 

This Christian earnestness in life has for its most 
obvious element a conscientious estimate of the worth of 
time. In no other one thing does a man who takes life 
in earnest disclose what manner of man he is more 
quickly than in this, Life is not a day too long; no 
man ever has a day to lose. Fragments of time are like 
sands of gold. Go into the United States Mint, and you 
will find the gold-room constructed with double floors. 
The upper one acts like a sieve, and the lower one catches 
and retains the infinitesimal particles of gold which are 
sifted through. In a single year not long ago, if my 
informer was correct, the value of the golden dust thus 
saved was thirty thousand dollars. Every human life 
needs some such contrivance for the economy of frag- 
ments of time, 

He is more than an unwise man who does not culti- 
vate the virtue of punctuality. Lord Nelson once said: 
“T have always been fifteen minutes before the time, 
and it has made a man of me.” Napoleon once said to 
the pupils of a military school: “ Remember, that every 
lost moment is a chance of future misfortune.” Sir 
Walter Scott, when inquired of what was the secret of 
the marvellous fertility of his pen, replied: “I have 
always made it a rule never to be doing nothing.” An 
intruder upon the morning study hours of Baxter apolo- 
gized: “Perhaps I interrupt you.” Baxter answered 
rudely, but honestly : “Te be sure you do.” The spirit 
of such men, refined by Christian -culture, is the spirit 
with which, in the Christian view of life, time is to be 
valued. Every life is made of moments; a kingdom 
could not purchase one of them. 

Men say that time is money. That is a wretched bur- 
lesque. It would be as truthful to say that light is 
money, that air is money, that sleep is money. Time is 
thought; time is knowledge; time is character ; time is 
power; time is the threshold of eternity. An earnest 
man will often reckon time as if he were an a death-bed. 


There are hours in every man’s life in which the tick of 





a watch is more thrilling to an earnest spirit than the 
roll of thunder, There will come in the lives of us all, 
moments in which the beat of a pulse will be more awful 
than the roar of Niagara, 

Even in life’s common routine, when our sensibilities 
are not lilted into tremulous excitement, a serious view 
of life will put weight into our reckoning of time. A 
young man soon shows the world what he is good for, by 
his thrifty economy of hours. A downright Christian 
earnestness which makes a religious principle of this 
thing is a pledge of a young man’s success. He is sure 
to redeem it. 

Another element we find in the Christian theory of 
life, which consists in abstinence from frivolity of speech. 
Do we often revere adequately the sacredness of lan- 
guage? Our mother-tongue we call it. Are we grateful 
enough for it as a giftof God? If elephants could talk, 
would not their marvellous instincts use the power more 
wisely than some men do? Is not the hum of a bee- 
hive often a rebuke to men who talk idly? I never hear 
a robin sing without wishing that its voice were intelli- 
gible tome. There is significance in the fact that almost 
all nations have a tradition that language came down 
from heaven. Philologists say that Adam's power to 
give names significantly and on the spur of the moment 
to the animal creation was equivalent to a miracle. 


Not without reason is it that we all have an instinct of 
respect fur a man of reticent speech. If a man talks 
twaddle, there is more hope of a fool than 6f him. Ne 
man who looks at life soberly will esteem it a little thing 
to be able to regulate wisely his habits of conversation. 
The Scriptures pronounce him a great man who can rule 
his own spirit; but the chief element in that power is 
the power to govern his tongue. Many times one word 
has saved life. Peace and war between rival nations 
have often trembled in dancing scales which the utter- 
ance of one word has decided. It was but one word 
uttered at the Court of Berlin which kindled the Franco- 
German War of 1871, in which a hundred thousand 
lives were sacrificed. A certain man is now in heaven 
who attributed his salvatiun to one word in a sermon 
preached by Whitefield. “A word spoken in good 
season, how good is it! ” 

Is this view an extreme? Yes; but it is the extreme 
of a truth; and we need to see truth in its extremes, to 
enable us to do justice to it in even balance. There are 
men who specially need this to correct the enormous 
overgrowth of risibility in their habits. They make a 
pet of frivolous speech. Their conversation is made up 
of kickshaws. They make a study of their jests, and are 
ambitious in alaugh. Thomas Moore used to writedown 
his jokes, and read them before going out to dine. Have 
we not all known men whose reputation for levity was 
so great that their very rising in a public assembly set 
going a ripple of laughter before they had opened their 
lips. Well, there are worse things in the world than a 
laugh, but no earnest man will make a business of it. 
Frippery in ta!k is worse than folly; for a fool thinks 
he has ideas, but a trifler knows that he has none, 

Men of frivolous tongue are apt to have a frisky intel- 
lect. That is worse than St. Vitus’s dance. A certain 
nervous disease relaxes the risible muscles from control, 
and gives to the countenance the smile of idiocy. So 
are there certain minds which by habitual levity of 
tongue become morally idiotic. They cannot think 
intensely, nor feel profoundly, They have no manly 
will about anything; and when an emergency comes, a 
thoughtful child takes the lead of them. In God’s esti- 
mate of things, what must be the verdict when such a 
debilitated mind is weighed in the balances! What 
must be the ending of such an impoverished and wasted 
life! Of many such in the great day it will be said: 
“The wicked is snared by the transgression of his lips.” 

Again the Christian ideal of a manly life involves the 
consecration of life to great designs. A letter is on record 
which contains the dying words of Aurungzebe, an 
Indian prince. He had lived, as other Oriental monarchs 
do, in selfish and sensual indulgences. In a farewell 
letter to his son he says: “I came a stranger into the 
world, and a stranger I go out of it. I know ndéthing 
about myself, what I am or what is my destiny. My 
life has been passed vainly, and now the breath which 
rose is gone, and has left not even a hope behind.” This 
is in every respect just what the Christian idea of tife is 
not, A Christian life in its true conception is a great 
and a good one. It is devoted to objects worthy of a 
man. Dr. Arnold expresses it in brief when he says: 
“I feel more and more the need of intercourse with men 
who take life in earnest. It is painful to me to be always 
on the surface of things. Not that I wish for much of 
what is called religious conversation. That is often apt 
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catches by a sort of masonry, that a man knows what he 
is about in life. When I find this, it opens my heart 
with as fresh a sympathy as when I was twenty years 
younger.” 

One of the merchant princes of Philadelphia, in the 
latter and prosperous period of his life, made it a rule to 
build at his own cost one church every year. When he 
began his career he was a mechanic, enguged in making 
trinkets such as are sold in fancy stores. He was an 
expert workman, and well to do at his trade, But one 
day, as he bent over his work-bench, the thought came 
to him: “ This is a smad/ business; | am manufacturing 
lietle things, and things useless to the world.” It was 
no sin, but it did not seem to him a man’s work. It 
made him restless till he changed his trade, and became 
as expert in the manufacture of locomotives as he had 
been before in that of ear-rings and gewgaws. 

That was one way in which Christianity put into a 
man a spirit of aspiration to do great things. It madea 
man ot him, to think that the product of his hand and 
brain would race over a continent, and develop the civ- 
ilization of an empire. The Christian spirit in the 
very germ of it is essentially a great spirit. It is in the 
good sense of the word an ambitious spirit, which is not 
content till it identifies life with great and commanding 
objects. It puts into a man the will to do, and so 
develops in him the power to do grand things, in which 
the duing shall be as grand as the thing dune. 

Indeed, with most of us the doing is the grandest part 
of it. Christianity has bestowed on the world a mag- 
nificent gift in the single principle of the dignity of 
labor. It is a sublime thing to work for one’s living. 
To do well the thing a man is created for is a splendid 
achievement. A rich fool once said to a rising lawyer: 
“T remember the time when you had to black my father’s 
boots, sir.” “ Did I not do them well?” was the reply, 
and it spoke inborn greatness. Our Lord disclosed the 
same spirit when in his early boyhood he said to gray- 
headed and reverend men: “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” Every Christian young 
man has his Father’s business to attend to, and he is not 
a full-grown man till he gets about it. 

From this aspiting spirit springs another element of 
Christian earnestness. It is the resolve to give life lo the 
same objects for which Christ lived. In this the Christian 
theory of life culminates. There is no such thing asa 
Christian life which is not in this respect Christ-ike. 
Trades and professions, and recreations even, can be 
made Christ-like. He was a mistaken and untrained 
Christian who gave up a large practice at the bar, 
because, he said, a man could not be a Christian lawyer. 
A man can be a Christian anything that is necessary to 
the welfare of mankind. Everything in this world 
belongs to Christ, and can be used for him, 


One of the humblest of the mechanical trades has been 
slorified by the historic fact that Jesus of Nazareth was 
a carpenter for twenty years. Ile worked at his trade 
as grandly and as faithfully as he suffered on the cross, 
because in it he identified his life with God. Other men 
van do thesame. A profound Christian spirit, when it 
has taken full possession of a man, is never satisfied till 
it has united his life in complete and active sympathy 
with Christ’s life. In a thousand ways it can be done. 
Calking religion is the least of them. Praying is not 
the best of them. No man is in earnest in the Christian 
sense till he lives religion. Making money is a Christian 
thing, if a man will do it in Christian ways. If it is 
some men’s duty to be poor, it is other men’s duty to be 
rich, Both should identify life with Christ’s life. This 
was St. Paul’s ambition: “To me to live is Christ.” 


Let a man once get thoroughly wrought into and 
through his whole being the fact that this world is te be 
converted to Jesus Christ, and that his own business here 
is to work into line with God’s enterprise in this thing, 
and he cannot help realizing in his own person the 
Christian theory of living. He will meditate on it, he 
will study it, he will inform himself about it, he will 
talk of.it, he will work for it, he will dream of it, he will 
give his money to it, if need be he will suffer for it and 
die for it. Such a life of active thoughtful sympathy 
with Christ will make a man of anybody. No matter 
who or what he is, no matter how poor, how ignorant, 
how small in the world’s esteem, such a life will make 
him a great man. Angels will respect him. God will 
own him, j 

Nothing else than this spirit of Christ-like living made 
a great man of Sir Fowell Buxton, who began and car- 
ried through the British Parliament the motion for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions, 
When at the height of his philanthropic career, he 
recorded words which every young man should commit 


to memory and take to heart, “1 thank God,” says he,. 
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—“T thank God that I have pursuits in life so deeply 
interesting as they proceed, and so full of promise in the 
magnitude of their results, that they deserve to absorb 
my whole being. I would not change objects in life 
with any living man,” 





THE COMPANY OF THE GREAT. 
BY M. G, STUCKENBERG. 


The spectacle is that of a born aristocrat, one des- 
tined for a lofty career, surrounded by a great assembly 
of friends whom God had chosen for him, It is won- 
derfull Every worthy and noble peer in his entire, 
native land claims his acquaintance, and recognizes his 
greatness. They form his court, and surround him com- 
pletely on every side. Scarcely one little, or lowly, 
member obtrudes himself there; it is the ideal round 
table of the good King Arthur. His common neighbors 
claim to know him, and they do know his feet. But his 
head, his character, how lofty the company he keeps, 
that their mediocrity will never permit them to realize. 
How came it to be vouchsafed to us? 

My similitude is of the Piz Languard, one of the great 
mountains of Switzerland. It towers a mile above a 
valley already a mile above the level of the sea, and 
reaches the proud height of ten thousand six hundred 
feet. There are other peaks of loftier altitude, many 
of which are more beautiful in form and whiteness, but 
perhaps none is so sublime for situation, or so enviable 
for its outlook, Standing on its culm, nearly every 
noble peak of all Switzerland is visible to the naked 
eye, from the king, Mont Blanc, on the borders of 
France, to the Ortler Glacier, in Tyrol, and the resplen- 


_ dent Bermira to the peaks of Savoy. From here the 


shining crown of the Schreckhorn has a heavenly 
beauty ; and by a simple turn of our glance to the right 
and left, we see the superb snowy mass of the Tédi, the 
blushing Monte Rosa, and the great ice-fields of the 
Bernese Oberland. Close around, in confidential, neigh- 
borly proximity, they crowd and stretch, one peak, culm, 
range, piz,and alp after anotiter, far as the eye can 
clearly discern, until from this one point thousands of 
grand mountains are visible. In all this sublime vista 
we can trace almost nothing of the earth save such 
heights as retain somewhere on their surface the eternal 


snow, A slitary, narrow, treeless valley, without a 


uman habitation, is the one wrinkle on the fair face of 
his landscape. And though we stand in the midst of 
rvercrowded Europe, there are visible from here only 
hree small villages, Cresta, Silva Plana, and St. Moritz, 
all lying close together in the valley of the Upper Enga- 
dine. 

Along the Bermira Pass, two lakelets lie side by side, 
with but a narrow neck of land between. The one is 
ted by glaciers, appears white from Piz Languard, and 
beara the name of Lago Bianca; the other is clear and 
dark of hue, and hence is called Lago Nero, the black lake. 
Cradled side by side, their waters sleep peacefully here 
in their Swiss home, until their destiny calls, when they 
leave the mother mountains which shelter them from 
every wind, and after a wild and turbulent career over 
separate waterfalls, their ways diverge more and more, 
till again one is at peace to sleep far east in the Black 
Sea, the other may kiss the feet of Venice in the Adriatic. 

Piz Languard culminates in so peaked a culm, that 
not more than fifty people can crowd upon its summit. 
Although the ascent is unusually difficult and tdious, 
it is visited by thousands every summer, During the 
morning of our visit, perhaps a hundred others made 
the ascent. The weird interest of the scene lured us 
to linger to the last; and oh, the unutterable loneliness! 
One solitary bird circled silently about the peak, and a 
plump little field mouse betook himself in fat little 
haste from one boulder to another. What could have 
induced him to a height two miles above the sea? The 
audacious little fellow must have been a summer tray- 
eler too, and he evidently gets a good living from the 
crumbs let fall from his eomrades’ table. Oh the vast 
silence! No song of bird, nor noise of beast, nor buzz of 
business, nor whistle of locomotive—none ever could 
oome near enough,—nothing, nothing but the voices of 
men who, for once in their lives, come te pay tribute at 
this high altar of God,—and then the distant roar of 
the myriad waterfalls, as they haste to feed their chil- 
dren, even those great rivers of Europe, The eternal 
snow on yon heights, though éo chilling cold, also 
reyeals the warm love of God's will toward man. It is 
the material which here, high in his grand store houses, 
he melts into those streams which beautify and fertilize 
this entire continent, and bind the inland with the sea. 

The ascent of Piz Languard is made from Pont Resina, 


a village lying oppusite the Roseg valley, and its superb, 





glistening white mountain and glacier. We left St 
Moritz at four o’clock on the morning of August 20. 
Gray mists lay thick in the valley, and white frost 
crackled under the horses’ feet. Soon the mackerel 
clouds were saffron-tinged in the sky. and the highest 
snow-peaks glowed with rose-color, while the lower hills 
remained shady and dark. The moon still huag bright 
in the blue heavens, We began our climb by the side 
of an old, old church, where the services are held in 
the Romansch language. Soon our upward, zig-zag 
path becomes rough, stony, and -teep. Larch and 
alpine cedars are the only trees which grow in this 
valley, and after a few hundred feet these, too, become 
discouraged by the nine months’ winter and three 
months’ cold of this lofty altitude. It is getting late in 
the season for the wonderful flora of the Engadine; but 
we are still gladdened by mammoth white daisies, rare 
gentians, pink and purple asters, forget-me-nots, an 
occasional anemone, and a myriad flowers of golden 
hue. The Alpine roses have ceased to bloom, but edel- 
weias still may be found in pockets of the rocks. After 
a stiff climb of more than an hour, a Sennen-hittte, or 
dairy, is passed, where the cows are just being milked, 
The soft, musical tinkling of their beautiful bells has a 
curious charm; and what fine animals form this most 
important source of wealth among the Alps! In this 
region we never see a cow that is red, white, or black; 
they are of all shades of brown, from cream to dark 
chestnut, Evidently the shrewd Swiss are crafty as 
the patriarch Jacob in the care of their cattle, and only 
the fittest are permitted to survive and reproduce. The 
milk from these meadows, flavored with delicate herbs 
and sweetened with fragrant flowers, is a drink for tue 
gods. 

Another hour we climb, and pick our way across skur- 
rying cascades, and still another half-hour, when the 
way becomes too steep for my horse, and I must suffer 
him to be led down, Then, with the aid of an “alpen- 
stock,” there begins a tough scramble up rocky stoeeps 
and slippery, icy earth, over a field of snow; and with 
every iew feet higher new peaks rise into view, new 
beauties surprise, we become lighter with the rarity of 
the air, and press with haste to reach the top. The 
breath comes hard and fast; the sun burns, the glare of 
the snow becomes painful, the fatigue is no bagatelle, 
but who minds it all! Our whole being palpitates Excel- 
sior. And then, after four hours of severe toil comes the 
supreme reward, for we “sit in high places.” Here we 
question anew, “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord?” How the answer satisfies. “He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart. Who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully.” If earthly 
mountains afford such sublimity, we yearn for the moun- 
tains of Zion. No wonder Jesus frequently went up into 
a mountain to pray. What a closet! Yet a mountain 
was the scene of one of the Saviour’s temptations. If 
we may be so realistic.—Piz Languard would not have 
been chosen from which to display the kingdoms of this 
world, or their glory. Even the tempter could have 
shown here only such territory as has never been wrested 
trom the kingdom of God. 

It is Piz Languard, the name signifying the point of 
the long view; for here are visible all the mountains 
of Switzerland, of Tyrol, and of Savoy. We linger 
enchanted, for new glories disclose themselves contin- 
ually. The Bermira chain, with its rugged, majestic 
outlines all veiled and softened by a complete covering 
of pure snow, stands immediately before us, and down 
from its lap falls a grand river of ice, the Morteratsch 
glacier. To our left lies a little lake still completely 
frozen, except on its edges; and beyond is a vast field of 
snow, and over it are merry clouds playing hide-and- 
seek. From Italy mists and clouds are rising which 
often veil the southern peaks, Yet we are favored by a 
sunny sky, comparatively clear, and when the clouds 
lift we behold the whole panorama of the Alps. And 
then—but who can utter the mighty acts of the Lord? 
Who is so great a God as our God? Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his works and the wonders he has 
showed ! 

St. Moritz, Switzerland, 





A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 
BY FANNIE H. GALLAGHER. 


It was somewhat of an experiment to try on a six- 
year-old girl and a seven-year-old boy, but the account 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, written for 
young people (though not for six-year-olds, I am sure), 
in one of our we. kly papers, was so interesting to me, 
I could not resist the desire to try to interest my two 
little people in it. So, with Bertha on one side and 





Ben on the other, I sat down at the nooning one day, 
and began to read. Of course there were numberless 
interruptions,—long words to be translated into their 
vernacular, habits and manners of people on which a 
little light must be shed; but we kept on, their interest 
growing as the wonder/u! story unfulded itself, till, with 
glowing cheeks and bated breath, they heard the glad 
ery, “ The sea! the sea!” and rejoiced with the keen 
joy and relief childhood feels to be assured the hero is 
safe at last. 

It was an experiment, but it was the beginning of so 
much else that 1 am tempted to tell you of it, mothers, 
teachers, and dear elder sisters. 

Now, I am not very wise myself, as you will see,—for 
when Ben began to ask more questions about Cyrus’s 
early history than I could answer,I replied that we 
would get the account of his life and learn all we could 
about him,—thinking only of Cyrus the Great, and 
-hat inimitable history of him, written by Abbott, 
However, when the book came home, and we learned 
there were two of the name, the children’s interest was 
excited still more, and we began to read -it, in the stray 
half-hours béfore or after tea. I am bound to confess, 
however, that at some of the bloodiest pages Bertha 
put her fingers in her ears, and even ran away once 
for fear she would have bad dreams that night. 

A child is educated, we are told, by the things about 
him; and as Ben and Bertha turned over their father’s 
books, the pictures of Greek and Trojan warriors soon 
began to suggest new questions. About this time, 
chance, again, threw in my way just what I wanted, in 
The Story of the Wooden Horse, written most delight- 
fully for young people. I had no fear now that their 
attention might not hold out. I only feared. I might 
not hold out till a few of their eager questions were 
answered. Of course [ must tell them who Hector was, 
and Priam, and Ulysses, and all about the priest, and 
the serpents, and countless other objects of interest. 
Well, to cut a long story short, Church’s Tales from 
Homer followed as a matter of course, though I must 
confess, again, that after seeing half a hundred heroes 
decapitated, run through the body, or whisked off out 
of danger by some one of those very partial and unre- 
liable divinities, Bertha began to tire again of such 
bloody scenes, and beg for the parts of the story where 
there was less fighting. But Ben never wavered, and 
when the book was closed, what so naturally followed 
as Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, truly a book of wonders 
to both. 

I have very little theory about teaching children, save 
what I have stumbled upon in my own experience. The 
tiny morsels of history, which in my early days I had 
devoured, disconnected and inexact, seemed of no use at 
all, till John and I sat down, in the evenings of our 
early married life,—I with my knitting, he with Hume, 
Macaulay, or Knight in hand, reading aloud for hours 
together, till finally I found my little bits of information 
were gradually marshalling themselves into shape, and 
by the time our winter was over, I really began to have 
a somewhat connected idea of English history. 

I began with the little people in the same way, trusting 
that the interest which I might perhaps awaken in their 
minds for some of the more prominent characters in 
English history would develop, as time went on, into a 
love for the history as a whole. So, when they have 
begged for a story, it has been of Charles the First, that 
good father, but bad king; of Charles the Second, hiding 
in the oak ; 

“ The royal oak, it was the tree 
That saved His Royal Majesty ;” 


of Alfred burning the cakes, sharing his last loaf witha 
beggar, or playing the minstrel in the camp of his ene- 
mies ; or a glimpse at the sad but lovely Queen of Scots, 
or her royal rival, Elizabeth; a good deal about obstinate 
old George the Third ; and, of course, we could not leave 
out Victoria, who wept when told she was to be crowned. 
All this took little time, and Bertha would sit most con- 
tentedly at her “over-and-over” seams, while Ben lost 
not a wordof it, and my own work was not interrupted, 

Just here I came across Dickens’s Child's History of 
England, and there to my delight I found the few scat- 
tered facts I had been-endeavoring to fix, so naturally 
arranged, and the great gaps in time so delightedly filled 
with interesting and important matter, that we are puz- 
zied where to leave off when bed-time comes; for this 
large volume is not nearly exhausted yet. 

But a knowledge of history is only one side of a child's 
education. What is the use for children to spend two 
months at the sea-side, digging among shells and stones, 
fishing out crabs and jelly-fish, or sailing over to the 
pound to see them take out barrels fuil of biue-fish, 
squeteague, skip-jack, scup-rudder-fish, sea-robius, suck- 
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ers, and flounders, ad bitum, to say nothing of the 
great sea-bass which are caught from the scaffolding 
built out over the wave-washed rocks, if they are to forget 
all about it as soon as they reach home. So I called it 
a “ providence” again when Santa Claus, all unbidden, 
laid two new books beside Ben’s stocking,—Odd Folks 
at Home,\and Arthur's Aquarium. He is a wise old 
fellow, and knows that a change of diet is healthful for 
little people’s minds, 

Stimuiated by new ideas, Ben and Bertha, of course, 
wanted an aquarium; but we-believe in beginning mod- 
estly, and a few lively tadpoles frisking about in a wide- 
mouthed bottle are all that we have attained to as yet 
in that line. And the “cabinet” fever followed most 
naturally, and an old clock-case, which a friend kindly 
shelved, holds treasures of mosses and coral, shells and 
minerals, dear to the heart of two little people, and the 
beginning, I hope, of greater things. 

“The smoking flax he will not quench,” is a verse 
which I often wish to quote reverently to those who 
tread harslily or scornfully on these tiny sparks of life, 
which if we watch carefully, guard, and direct, may grow 
to be powers for good in their own lives and in the lives 
of those about them. 

God help us all, mothers and teachers, and dear elder 
sisters, to watch and guard with pious care, “ while it is 
called to-day,” and a blessing will be ours, whether we 
succeed according to our desire, or seem to fail in 
the end, ; 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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GOOD GIFTS. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 








It was the evening before the day appointed for the 
great Sunday-school picnic, and little peace did Papa 
and Mamma Batterson have that same evening, I assure 
you. It was “O pa! do you think it will be pleasant?” 
or ‘“‘ Mamma, can you see any stars out yet?” and three 
small Batterson noses were constantly being pressed 
against the window-panes every five minutes, from sun- 
set till bed-time. After the children, Berty, Lill, and 
little Dick, were all tucked in for the night, their mother 
turned out the gas, and sat down beside their beds, 
according to her custom, for a little “sleepy-talk,” as 
they called it. 

“ Now, dearies,” she said cheerfully, “try to have a 
good sleep and nice dreams; and we'll hope it will be 
pleasant weather to-morrow, but we won’t worry much 
about it, will we?” 

The children were silent a moment, at this. 
Lill spoke, rather slowly: 

“Mamma, how can we help worrying a little bit? I 
feel’s if I should cry all day if it rained!” 

Mrs. Batterson smoothed down the soft patchwork 
quilt a moment before she spoke. 

“ Lill, suppose I should prepare a little supper for you 
and your schoolmates—” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ And when you all came in from your play, and sat 
down around the table, you should see that all the dishes 
were covered.” 

“ How funny! I guess I should laugh!” 

“But suppose, instead of laughing, you should fix 
your eyes on the nearest dish, and say right out loud, 
‘Oh, & hope that’s cream-cakes! I shall just cry if it 
isn’t!” 

“QO mamma! that would be so rude to you and all the 
rest! I couldn't do such a thing, never—” 

“ How do you suppose [ should feel?” 

“Why, I think it would grieve you, mamma, very 


Then 


” much.” 


“ Why should it, dear?” ° 

“Because it wouldn’t be nice, before all the rest of 
the children, and—and—because I couldn’t trust you to 
give me what was really the best thing.” 

“ Well, dear, nights are the covers that God keeps over 
his days, until it is time for us to see and enjoy what is 
in them. Don’t cry if to-morrow should be something 
besides cream-cakes. Good-night, dear, good-night.” 

She didn’t say good-night to Dick, because he was 
sound asleep. But she kissed him as she did the rest, 
and went away. Mas. Batterson always tried to let her 
children think a little for themselves, so she didn’t talk 
any more about the dishes, or to-morrow’s weather. 

Before lsill could get it quite all untangled, she too was 
dreaming. Shehadaqueerdream, She thought she wasin 
her grandmother’s old farmhouse, away Down East, and 
was shelling peas in atin pan. Sheworkedso fastthatthe 
peas kept up a continuous drumming on the sides of the 
pan, faster and faster, louder and louder, when— 





“Oh, dear!” said Lill, aloud ; “ it’s raining!” 

Sure enough, through the gray dawn she could see the 
water flowing down the outside of the window-panes, 
against which thé drops were driving furiously. 

“ Good-bye, cream-cakes!” murmured Berty sleepily, 
from the next room. 

This was a little too bad, and Lill felta lump in her 
throat. If it had been an easy rain, there might have 
been some hope; but now, it just—poured. 

Well, the day was not such an unhappy one, after all. 
Mrs. Batterson had two or three little surprise-plans, 
such as she always seemed to keep stored away for rainy 
days ; and with molasses-candy making, and a new kind 
of worsted work, and a call from a funny neighbor, the 
day wore away. Toward sunset the rain ceased, and 
red and golden streaks appeared in the western sky 
giving promise of a fair day on the morrow. 

While the children were at the window, they saw a 
poor old woman who lived in a miserable tenement near 
by. She had evidently been to the outskirts of the vil 
lage, for she had in her arms a cluster of long trailing 
vines which she had apparently gathered to adorn her 
humble little room, and which she now held up 
delightedly for the children to see. Fhey were very 
pretty, with their glossy, graceful leaves, some of which 
had caught and held in their veins the very tints of the 
sunset. But the moment Lill caught sight of them, she 
cried out sharply : 

“OQ mamma! look, look! Mrs. Molkins has got a 
lot of poison ivy, and is squeezing it up ever so tight!” 

She rapped on the window, but the poor old creature 
did not understand, and only held her treasure more 
closely. 

“Mamma,” said Lill again, almost crying herself, 
“what shall we do? Mustn’t [ take it away? The 
streets are almost dry, and I can go right out!” 


“Do what you think best, dear,” said Mrs. Batterson’ 


quietly, as she rose, and went off to the kitchen. 

Lill wondered a little at her mother’s lack of sym- 
pathy, but did not stop toask questions. Darting down- 
stairs and out of the house, she caught up with the old 
lady just as she was turning down a side street. 

“O Mrs. Molkins!” she cried eagerly, “ it’s poison, you 
mustn’t, you mustn’t touch it!” 

It was pitiful to see the bright look which was in the 
wrinkled face, as she lifted it to greet the child, grad- 
ually fade out at this intelligence. “ 

“ What d’ye mean?—them putty things pisen?” she 
said slowly, looking from Lill to the vines, and begin- 
ning to relax her hold. “ No,” she added quickly, in a 
vexed tone, “ye don’t know anything about ’em. 
They’re too putty to doany harm.” And she started 
again for her home. 

Lill saw there was only one thing to do, and she did 
it. Gently laying hold of the woman’s arm with one 
hand, she drew the coveted vines away with the other, 
and threw them in the muddy gutter. Mrs. Molkins 
looked at them blankly, then her withered lips quivered, 
and hiding her face in her apron, she burst into tears, 

It was all Lill could do, tocontrol herself, as she tried 
to comfort her old friend. Wisely, she led her into her 
own house. There Mrs. Batterson, who had been pre- 
paring a soothing ointment which she knew was an anti- 
dote to the poison, succeeded in wiping away the tears, 
and sent the old lady away quite happy in the possession 
of a geranium plant, with flowers far brighter than the 
false leaves had been. 

Lill’s hands? Yes, to be sure, they were a little poi- 
soned. She might have been more careful, I suppose, 
butshe forgot. And,after all, she is glad to have suffered, 
for the sake of learning just a little how her Father feels 
when, sometimes, he takes away sunlight from her life, 
and gives Christ-light, such as we are promised in heaven, 
instead. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


It is not an easy thing to choose wisely the books for 
a Sunday-school library. There is no one standard of 
merit, or of desirableness, for all Sunday-schools, Each 
school must decide for itself the limits of its own range 
of reading-matter to be supplied to the scholars and 
teachers of its charge. “And when that standard is de- 
cided on, no little care and work are necessary to select 
the books which fairly conform to its requirements. 

But, when a library is well selected, according to a 
recognized standard for the school to which it belongs, 
its books are not yet available for proper use in that 
school, unless there is some method by which teachers 








and scholars can learn the specific character and scope 
of the books severally, in order to their proper and par- 
ticular use. A mere alphabetical catalogue of the books 
is little better than a word puzzle, or a misleading 
agency, to those who would select books according to 
their titles. A classified and descriptive catalogue is of 
the highest importance, ia the direction of intelligent 
choosing and using of the books of a Sunday-echvol 
library. 

Such a catalogue costs time and money ; but it would 
be better to have a small number of books well cata- 
logued in this way, than four times, or ten times, as many 
books, arranged according to the bewildering and 
deceitful catalogues in commonest use in our Sunday- 
schoolsgenerally. Nor are these classified and descriptive 
catalogues a mere unattainable ideal. They have been 
im use more or less widely for years, and their number is 
increasing steadily. 

It is now some twenty years, or more, since the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon published such a catalogue for 
the Sunday-school of the Congregational Church at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, where he was then pastor, It 
was at least fourteen years ago that the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times issued a catalogue of some 
two hundred books selected from the lists of a score and 
more of publishers, with a brief description of each 
book, as, for example: 


Henri and the Wolves, A story of a little Swiss boy, who was 
lost in a snow-storm, and was beset by wolves. Teaches the 
value of prayer, 

Tuking a Stand, An excellent temperance story, by one of 
our best writers. Suited particularly to boys. 


And now, within a few weeks, at least three of these 
classified catalogues have been sent to us for examina- 
tion, each one having its special advantages. 

The first of these is from the Congregational Church 
at Winchester, Massachusetts. It cuntains a list of 
upwardsof five hundred volumes alphabetically arranged 
with a brief description appended. Thus: 

Doctor Renwick’s Medicine........0....-.....Mrs, A. K. Dunning. 


Clear picture of the danger incident to use of alevholic Liquors 
in medicine. 


Giants, and How to Fight TOM. 000000 covvce eoeses Richard Newton. 
The giants are selfishness, ill temper, ete. 
John Jack... ...Lyude Palmer, 


Growth in qrene, or y eangearing ‘the wage, 


To this descriptive list, another list is added of “ books 
for younger readers,” without any appended descriptions, 

The second catalogue is from the South Congrega- 
tional Church, at New Britain, Connecticut. This is an 
admirably arranged catalogue, including both classifica- 
tion and description. The Junior Department of the 
catalogue includes books, briefly described as to their 
character and purport, in catalogue numbers below 1,000 
Che Senior Department numbers from 1,000 upward, 
classified according to subjects, by their uumbers, as 
follows: — 














EES NOS OO ee ON pa ETT . 1001-1500 
Historical stories.........c.soee cesserces seeceeees costes . 1501-1700 
Biography and history ............css00s sesccenee sosesenee coeees 1701-1900 
Missions and mission lamds...........ccccss sseesenes ceeeeeees 1901-2100 
Travels, chiefly in Bible lands............200-cccee eeseeseeees 2101-2200 
Books relating to the Bible............sseee seeeeeeee seemeeeetee 2201-2301 
Devotional! and didactic...... 2sul-—— 





The books in this Senior Department also, are, as a rule, 
briefly destribed severally. Such a catalogue is in itse!f 
a library, and a school curriculum. 

The third catalogue, now waiting for mention, is that 
of Olivet Chapel, New York City. While not classified 
like that of the New Britain school, it contains a brief 
description and characterization of more than 1500 vol- 
umes; and it would prove of service to many library 
committees; not as doing their work fur them, but as 
helping them to an index of the direction of their wisest 
work, The Rev. A. F.Schauffler, whose address is No. 244 
East Thirteenth Street, New York, who is pastor of the 
Olivet Chapel, is ready to send a copy of this catalogue 
by mail on the receipt of fifty-three cents in stamps, to 
meet the cost of the publication; and the catalogue is 
well worth it to any one who has to do with the selec- 
tion of books for the Sunday-school. 

We presume that a like sum sent tothe Rev. James W. 
Cooper, New Britain, Connecticut, would secure a copy 
of his catalogue also. No one ought to expect to geta 
copy of it at a less price than that. 


After all, it is quite as important to know what sort of 
books are in a library and how to get the sort of books 
you are after out of the library, as it is to know what sort 
of book ought to be in the library, and how to get that 
sortin there. A classified and descriptive catalogue is the 
chief help im the wise use of a good Sunday-school 





library. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1884.} 


L Jannary 6.—The Conference at Jerusal 
2 January 13. —Heartug and Doing .. 

3. January Ww. -—The Power of the Tongue... 
4. January 27.— Living as io God's Bight... 
6. February 4.—Paul's Second Missionary Journey... Acta ls: #41; 
6. February 10.—The Conversion of Lydia. . 
7. February 17.—Vhe Conversion of the Jailer... 
8. February 24.—Thessntonians aud Bereans.. 
® March 2.—Paul at Athens.......... 


1. March 9.— Paul at Corinth 


Ik, March 164.—The Coming of the tord.. ° 
32, March 23.-—Christian Diligence..................8 Thess. 3s 1-18 


14. March W.—leview, 
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LESSON XII., SUNDAY, MARCH 23, 1884. 
TitLeE: CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Thess, 3: 1-18.) 


COMMON TERSION. 


1. Finally, brethren, pray for ns, 
that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glorified, 
even as if fs with you: 

2. And that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and wicked 
men: for all men have not faith, 

8. But the Lord is faithful, who 
shall stablisb you, and keep you 
from evil. 

4. Aud we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you, that ye 
both do and will do the things 
which we command you. 

& And the Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and 
into the patient waiting for Christ. 

6. Now we command you, breth- 
ren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and ‘not 
after the tradition which he re- 
ceived of us. 

7. For yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us: for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among 


8. Neither did we eat any man's 
bread for nought; but wrought 
with labour and travail night and 
day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you: 

9. Not because we have not 
power, but to make ourselves an 
ensample unto you to follow us, 

10. Foreven when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would uot work, veither 
should he eat, 

11. For we hear that there are 
some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but 
are busy bodies, 

12. Now them that are such we 
command and exhoit by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quiet- 
nessthey work, and eat their own 
bread. 

13, But ye, brethren, be not 
weary in well doing. 

14, And if any man obey not 
our word by thisepistle, note that 
man, and have no company with 
him, that he may be ashamed. 

15. Yet count Aim not as an 
enemy, but admonish Aim as a 
brother. 

16. Now the Lord of peace him- 
self give you peace always by all 
means, The Lord be with you all. 

17. The salutation of Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistie: so I write. 

18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with youall. Amen. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Finally, brethren, pray forus, 
that the word of the Lord may 
run and be glorified, even as 

2 also it is with you: and that 
we may be delivered from un 
reasonable and evil men; for 

3 all have not! faith. But the 
Lord is faithful, who shal! 
stablish you. aud guard you 

4 from tthe evil one. Aud we 
have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do 
and will do the things which 

5 we command, And the Lord 
direct your hearts intothe love 
of God, and into the * patience 
of Christ. 

6 Now wecommand you,breth- 
ren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and 
not after the tradition which 

7 4they received of us. For 
yourselves know how ye ought 
to imitate us: for we behaved 
not ougsel ves disorderly among 

8 you; neither did we eat bread 
for nought at any man's hand, 
butin labourand travail, work- 
ing night and day, that we 
might not burden any of you; 

9 not because we have not the 
right, but to make ourselves an 
ensample unto you, that ye 

10 should imitate us. For even 
when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, If any 
will not work, neither let him 

ll eat. For we hear of some that 
walk among you disorderly, 
that work not at all, but are 

12 busybodies. Now them that 
are such we command and ex- 
hort in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that with quietness they work, 

13 aud eat their own bread. But 
ye, brethren, be not weary in 

14 well-doing. And if any man 
obeyeth not our word by this 
epistle, note that man, that ye 
have no company with him, to 
the end that he may be 

15 ashamed. And yel count him 

not as an enemy, but admonish 

bim*as a brother. 

16 Now the Lord of peace him- 
self give you peace ata)l times 
inall ways. The Lord be with 
you all, 

17 ‘The salutation of me Paul 
with mine own hand, which is 
the token in every epistle: so 

181 write. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. 


10r, the faith, American Com. 
mittee omit margin, Or evil 
pe a gga , Commareree insert in 
‘asiness. *Some 





margin 
anstient, anthenuian read ye. 





LESSON 


PLAN. 


Torro OF TITRE QUARTER: Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson Topic: Diligence Belore the Lord. 


1, Unreasonable Men, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Obedient Brethren, vs. 3-5. 
3. Disorderly Brethren, vs. 6-18. 


GoupEN Text: Be not weary in well deing.—2 Thess. 3: 13. 





Dartry Tlome Reaprnas: 


M.—2 Thess. 3: 1-18. Work and tdlers. 

T. —Gen, 3: 1-19 The necessity for work, 

W.—Deut. 5: 1-14. Work and rest, 

T.—Titus 2. 1-14, Zealous of good works, 

Ff, —James 2; 11-26, Faith shown by works, , 
$, —2 Thess, 2; 1-17. Stablished in every good work, 


$.—John 9; 1-12 Night when nene can work, 


Acta 15: 1-11 
James t: 1677 
James 3: t-is 
James 4; 7-17 
16: 1-10 
epee ceenscotrecesteree Acts lé: 1-H 
Acts 6; Bw 
Acta i]; ti 

.Acte 17: IH 
cecese sceenees Acts ; 1-17 
eve im Them. “: 1+-18; 6: 1-6 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. UNREASONABLE MEN. 
1, The Zealous Aposiies : 
Pray jor us, thut the word of the Lord may run, 
Strive together with me in ne prayers to God for me (Rom. 15: 30). 
Helping together on our beball by your supplicatious (2 Cor. 1: 11). 
Piaying .. . that utterance may be given unto me (Eph. 6; 18, 19). 


Praying for us also, that God may open unto us a deor (Col. 4: 3). 
Brethren, pray for us (1) Thess. 9: 25). 


il, The Unreasonable Opponents: 
Unreasonable and evil men: for all have not faith, 
Froward generation, children in whom Is no faith (Deut. 32: 2), 
U faithless and perverse generation (Matt. 17° 17). 
When the Sonu of man cometh, shall he find faith? (Luke 18: 8) 
The Jews... contradicted . . . things spokeu by Paul — 13: 45). 
Jews that were disobedient stirred up the souls (Acts L4: 
That | may be delivered from them that are disobedient om 15: 31). 


. Pray tor us, brethren,—the Father's blessings descend earthward 
as hix children’s petitions rise heavenward, 


= 


to 


shall your own hearts be lifted nearer to the Lhroue. 

. Pray for us, brethren,—that iy us ways may be opened along 
Which the Word shall run and |e glorified, 

. Pray for us, brethren,—for evil men are round about, and some 
are disorderly, aud there are many who profess tu beheve, aud 
uetere not, 

Pray for us, brethren,—not because it is customary to pray for 
the missiouaries and “those in foreign lauds.” Pray for us 
because your hearts go out in sywpathy for us aud our work. 


Il, OBEDIENT BRETHREN, 

. The Faithful Lord: 

The Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you. 
I kept them in thy mame .. . ane 1 guarded them (John 17: 15). 
rhe Lord that is faithful . . . shall choose thee (Isa. 49: 7). 
Stablish thy word unto thy servant (Isa, 114. 38). 
God is faithful, through whom ye were called (1 Cor, 1:9. 
Giod is faithful .. . that ‘id may be able to endure (1 Cor. 10: 14), 
Faithful is he that calleth you, who will = dv it a Thess. 5: 24). 
For he is faithful that promised se yee 10: 
He that sat thereon, culled fithful and was (Rev. 17: 11). 


" es Faithful Brethren : 


Coafioeee in the Lord touching you ... the Lord direct 
your heurta, 


| rejoice . . . 1am of good courage concerning yon (2 Cor. 7: 16). 
0 Lord God .. . prepare their heart unto thee (1 Chron, 29. 18). 
The God of Israel is be that giveth strength (Psa 68: 35). 
We have our hope set on the living God (1 Tim. 5: 10). 
Hearken . . . did not God choose? (James 2: 5.) 
We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4: 19). 
Having coufidence iv thine obedience, | write (Phil. 21), 
l ia confidence to you-ward in the Lord (Gal. 5; 10), 
. However unreasonable his enemies or faithless his professed 
friends, the Lord is always faithful, 
2. Howeyer subtile and fierce the temptations of the evil one, the 
faithful Lord waits to deliver bis children from their power. 
3. However the Devil's oppusition may seem to close the path, the 
way of escape it: reality never fails. 
4. However we may distrust human power we may always have 
confidence in the Lord's care of his children. 
5. However the attachments of earth may lead us aside or drag us 


downward, the lifting power of God’s great love torever draws 
us heavenward. 


lll, DISORDERLY BRETHREN, 
1. Avoid Bad Men: 


Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly. 
If he refuse to hear... let him be as the Gentile (Matt. 18 : 17). 
Put away the wicked man from — yourselves (1 Cor, 5: 13). 
be at which are causing divisious...turu away from them (Rom. 
16: 17). 
Men corrupted in mind and bereft of the truth (1 or 6: 5). 
if vg Pear ... bringeth not this teaching... receive him not 
(2 John 10), 
Neither doeth he himself receive the brethren (3 John 10), 
il. imitate Good Men: 
1. In Peaceableness, 
Imitate us: for we behaved not ourselves disorderly. 
T beseech you, therefore, be ye imitators of me (1 Cor. 5: 16). 
tlow pleasant it is for bretiiren to dwell... in unity (P 'sa.1.3:1). 
Be comforted : be of the same mind; live in peace (2 Cor, 13:11). 
And that ye study to be quiet ( Thess. 4: 
Learn of me; for lam meek aud lowly iu oe (Matt. 12; 29). 
2. In Industry. 
In labor and travail, working night and day. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it (Eccles, 9 : 19), 
ile that gathereth by labor shall increase (Prov. 13:11). 
Sow. thy seed... withhold not thine hand (Eccles. 11 : 6), 
lu diligence not slothful, fervent in spirit ; ett (Rom. 12:11), 
Let him labor, working with his hauds (Eph. 4: 
Work with your own hands, even as we charged oe (1 Thess. 4: 11). 


Wl. Depart from Evil: 


Busybodies .. . such we command ... that with quietness they 
work and eat. 


Depart from evil... seek peace and pom it (Psa. 34 : 14). 

Depart from evil and do good (Isa. 37 : 27) 

Put away the evil of your doings (Isa. 1: 16). 

As in you lieth, be at peace with all men (Rom, 12: 18), 

Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth Nea ot 4: 25). 

And that ye study to be quiet (1 Thess. 5: 11). 

Speak not one against another, brethren (James 4:11). 

Putting away therefore ... all evil speaking (1 Peter 2: 1). 

Let none of you suffer... as a meddler (1 Peter 4: 15). 

IV. Do Good: 

But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing. 

Be ye stead fast, unmovable, always abounding (1 Cor. 15; 58), 

Therefore seeing we have this ministry,... we faint not (2 Cor. 4: 1). 

Let us not be weary iu well-doing (Gal. 6: 9). 

Thou... didst bear .. . and hast not grown weary (Rev. 2: 8). 

1. Seek to draw the disorderly brother closer to Christ; see to it 
that he does not draw you away from Christ. 

2. Walk soberly and carefully yourselves; by upright living more 
than by much criticising reprove the disorderly brother. 

8. Scorn not to labor with your bands, nor disdain those who do. 
A carpenter's son founded your faith, aud @ tent-maker was his 
chictest messenger. 

4. Wait until you have learned to live without eating before you 
claim the right to exist without working. 

& Be not weary in well-doing. Who cdoeth well receives the praise. 
“Well done,” beyond eurth’s toils is heaven’s rest; work and 
wrestle, be diligeut and do thy part—the Lord will do his, 


o -_ ow 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE. 


1, Required by God: 

In seeking him (1 Chron 2: 19: Heb.11 * 6), 

Tn obeying him (Deut, 6:17; Josh 22. 5), 

In cultivating Christian Hak. sf2 Peter 1:5) 

In keeping the heart (Prov, 4: 

In labors of love (ileb. 6: 10-12), 

Tu sclGexamibnation (Psa, 77:6), 

In instructing children (Deut. 6: 7). 

Ju making our Calling aud electiou sure (2 Peter 1: 10) 
2. Rewarded by God: 


With satisfying blessings (Psa. 81 : 10), 





With renewed strength (Isa. 49: 31), 
By repeated blessings (Matt. 13 ; 12), 


. Pray for us, bretheen, —wnd on the wings of your prayers for us 


- 


By the promise of eternal life ( a 6; 
By other blessed promises (Heb. 6. 12). 


3. Should be Exercised: 


Because God wili not always strive with us (Gen 6: 3), 

Becaitse God can be found now (Msa 32 6° 2 Cor 6. 2. 
Because the time for working will soon be past (John 9: 4), 
Becan-e in due time we shall reap if we fart not (ral. 6:9), 
Because without it we shall pot enter inte his rest _ 3: 7-Alp. 
Because with it we shall never tail (i Veter t. 10-12 

Because the eud of ail things draweth nigh (2 Peter 3: 10, 14). 


By the meat that never perisheth (John ‘o* 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None that can properly be styled 
such. This letter was probably written shortly after the 
events recorded in Lessuns 5-10. 

PLace.—Of writing, Corinth; of receiving, Thessalonica, 
the modern Saloniki. 

Time.—Bible margin, A.D. 54, which is not far from the 
date assigned by leading commen: ators. 

Prrsons.—Properly, only the writer or sender of the letter 
and its recipients, The first is l’aui, with Silas (or Silvanus) 
and Timothy ; the second, the church at Thessulonica, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


In the Critical Notes on 1 Thessalonians 4: 13-18; 5: 1-8, 
the time when the second epistle was written was spoken of 
as following that of the writing of the first, after a short but 
uncertain interval. The subjects of the second epistle seem 
to have been suggested by news which reached the apostle 
through some one who had come from Thessalonica, most 
naturally through the bearer of the first epistle. The main 
points are, a reference to the trials, to which the believers 
there were exposed, and the punishment which awaited the 
authors of those trials at the Lord’s coming (chapter 1); an 
explanation in brief of an impression on the part of the 
Thessalonians that the coming of the Lord Jesus was close at 
hand (chapter 2); and thirdly, an exhortation to diligence in 
the industries of life in which they were engaged, which 
forms the main subject of the last chapter. We have already 
said (at the beginning of Lesson 12) that this exhortation 
was, as it seems, especially called for by the conduct of some 
light-minded brethren not well established, in the faith, who 
neglected the duties of life, in the immaturity of their Chris- 
tian character, especially on account of the expectation that 
the Lord's coming was very nigh. These men needed reproof, 
but we must not suspect them of being insincere in their pro- 
fession, Compare chapter Ll: 3, 45 chapter 2: 13, 14. 

Chapter 3, verse 1.—Jinally, brethren, pray for us; that the 
word of the Lord may run and be glorified: Instead of finally, 
some translate for the rest, which is a mere form of transition 
as in Ephesians 6: 10; Phil. 3: 1; 4: 8, which is probably 
the sense here. JD/uy run: In the Revised Version, may have 
free course. That is, may have a rapid an | unobstructed pro-. 
gress. And be glorified: That is, that men by its course and 
success may be led to glorify it as true, and from God.—Even 
as it is with you: The apostle loves to speak well «” his disci- 
ples. It encouraged and conciliated. But he hesitated not , 
tu tell them their deficiencies. 

Verse 2.—And that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 
evil men; for all have not faith: He asks their prayers for his 
deliverance from certain men who were at Corinth and 
obstructed his teachings, whom he calls unreasonable, or men 
who acted improperly, and bad men. These were, most 
probably, Jews,—his great and constant foes. For all men 
have not faith (or, the faith): That is, the Christian faith. It 
is not easy to see why this remark is here made, unless Paul 
had a thought, only half uttered, such as that the gospel is 
not received by men who had an opportunity of estimating 
what it was and accepting it. 

Verse 3.— But the Lord (Jesus) is faithful, who shall stablish 
you and guard you from the evil one: Faithful is suggested by 
the word faith, just before it. The evil one: This may be inter- 
preted the evil one, that is, the Devil, or Satan, or evil (in the 
neuter), It seems to be suggested by the expression, unrea- 
sonable and evil men, where the word is the same, like faith 
and faithful, just before it. Both are possible. Zhe evil one 
oceurs in the masculine without question in Matthew 13: 
19, 38; 1 John 2: 12; 5:18; Ephesians 6: 16, “the fiery 
darts of the evil one,” put in some other places, where there 
is a doubt whether it is the evil one, or evil with the article. In 
l Thessalonians, ‘ 


‘abstain from every form of evil,” there is 
no article. 


The present place is doubtful. It may be eril, or 
Lunemann, in loc., decides for the former, on 
the ground that in chapter 2: 17, and “shall stablish them 
in every good work and word” is here repeated, two verses 
afterwards, in shuld stablish you and guard you from evil 
The form of the word evi is the same in the obliqne cases in 
masculine and neuter.) to guard from,” or “ be 
is several times spoken of things from 
which. one is to guard himself or be guarded, as in Luke 12: 
15, “ keep yourselves from all covetousness;” 1 John 5: 21, 
“guard yourselves from idols,” etc. The subject is of great 
interest on account of the clause in the Lord's Prayer, 
“deliver us from evil,” or “ from the evil one,” but cannot 


the evil one. 


Moreover, “ 
on one’s guard from,” 


be dwelt upon in this place. 





Verse 4.—And we have conjidence in the Lord (Jesus) that ye 
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both do and will do the things which we command: That is, he 
trusts in Christ, that by his help they are both now enabled, 
and will be enabled to do what the apostle commands them 
to do. 

Verse 5.—To this confidence of his, he adds a prayer. And 
the Lord (Jesus) direct your hearts (lead them straight forward) 
into the love of God (the love towards God, as in many other 
places, although this form may also denote God’s love towards 
the believer), and info the patience of Christ; that is, the 
patient waiting for Ch Fist, or, perhaps, the patient endurance 
of Christ, such as he had in hearing trials. 

Verse 6.—The apostle passes on to his principal exhorta- 
fon in regard to disorderly Christians, especially such as 
reglect the work and industrial duty of life.—Now we com- 
wand you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
evithdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly: The with- 
drawal here spoken of consisted of ceasing to hold intercourse, 
and not, as far as appears, of a judgment pronounced by the 
church, but of individual withdrawals. The shrinking back, 
or drawing back, in Hebtews 10: 39 is of the same kind, 
being an individual withdrawal from the society of believers 
(comp. Gal. 2: 12).—And not after the tradition which they 
received (he, Authorized Version; they, Revised Version. 
A number of manuscripts, some of them important, ye; he 
has little authority, they is the most probable) from us: The 
tradition here, or traditions in 1 Corinthians 11: 2, and in 
chapter 2: 15, are instructions delivered to believers by Paul. 
In 2: 15 they include those given by word of mouth and 
those given by letter, and thus were single directions on par- 
ticular points of doctrine and practice, which, as being an 
apostle and their spiritual teacher, he gave as commands for 
their guidance. Compare command in this verse. They 
were not delivered over to Paul to be handed over to his 
converts, unless by inspiration, but as far as they were con- 
cerned he was the source of the traditions. One of these 
traditions is recorded in 5; 10. 

Verse 7.—For yourselves know how ye ought to. imitate us: That 
is, that you ought, and in what way or respect you ought, to 
imitate us. He has in view especially what he speaks of in 
verse 8,—his self-support by manual labor. For the exhor- 
tation to imitate him, compare 1 Corinthians 4: 16, “ be ye 
imitators of me,” which is suggested by what he says in verse 
15, “in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gos- 
pel.” And in 1 Corinthians 11 :‘l, he says, “ Be ye imitators 
of me, even as I also am of Christ,” which is suggested by his 
not seeking his own profit, but the profit of many, etc. 

Verse 8.—In the present instance, the ‘disorderly walking’ 
of verse 6 refers to his self-support, and the thought is here 
further brought out in for we behaved not ourselves disorderly 
among you; and then he points out wherein his orderly (or 
not disorderly) walking consists. The orderliness lay in 
accommodating his life to the laws of social order, of which 
industry is a chief prop. — Neither did we eat bread for 
nought at any man’s hands (literally, from any one gratui- 
tously), but (ate it) in labor and travail, working with our hands. 
The whole of the second clause answers to gratuitously in the 
first. The words rendered “labor” and “travail” occur 
together also in 2 Corinthians 11: 27. They differ very 
little, and may be rendered “ hard and troublesome labor.” — 
Working night and day that we might not burden any of you 
(Revised Version, “might not be chargeable;” that is, a 
charge or burden, etc.). 

Verse 9.—Not because (supply “we worked with our 
hands” at beginning) we have not the right (that is, the right 
of eating bread gratuitously at another’s hand), but to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you, that ye should imitate us (liter- 
ally, for your imitating us); that is, to gain the end of your 
imitating us. Compare Acts 18: 3, and 1 Corinthians 9, 
where he shows at large his right to be supported while he 
preached the gospel, by Christian believers. His motives 
were those of a noble-hearted, self-sacrificing, and indepen- 
dent Christian. He wished to set an example of industry, to 
make it. certain that he did not preach for a mercenary 
object, and, perhaps, to bring himself on a kind of level 
with the poorer class of his hearers. Yet he never rejected 
gifts of love. In the case of the Thessalonians, which is the 
first example known, though probably not the first in time, 
he had the special purpose, as we have said before, of oppos- 
ing the effects on light-headed Christians of the impression 
that the coming of Christ was close at hand, by which a 
sense of earthly duties was paralyzed in part. . 

Verse 10.—These exhortations and commands were not 
new, but, while he sojourned among them, he gave them this 
command, if any man will not work, neither let him eat ; that is, 
do not, by charitable aid, support the idle. 

Verse 11.—For (that is, the reason for) saying these things 
is that reports had reached him of some at Thessalonica 
that walked disorderly (compare v. 8), that worked not at all, 
but were busy-bodies. The two words here used do not work, 
but are busy-bodies, both contain in themselves the root, 
denoting work, and thus contain a pointed contrast, which 
can be called a paronomasia ; as if we should translate doing 
no business, but being busy-bodies. The idle persons whom 
he describes are eminently exposed to this last fault. 

Verse 12.—Now them that are such we command and exhort 
fn the Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eal 





théir own bread: In Christ: Another reading is through Christ, 
so Authorized Version. In the first case the exhortation is 
conceived of ascontained in Christ, and based on him; in the 
second comes through Christ as going forth, or out from him 
with quietness. Compare “walketh disorderly” in verse 6, 
A regular employment is connected with and causes order and 
quietness, 

Verse 14,—The apostle does not expect that all will obey ; 
therefore he adds, if any man obeyeth not our word by this epistle, 
note that man, that ye have (or, so asto have) no company with 
him ; with another text, and have no company with him.—Jn 
this epistle: Literally, in the epistle; that is, in the present 
epistle, our word, by or in, is our command given in. 
But some interpreters join in the epistle to note that man, as if 
the apostle referred to the epistle which the church should 
write to him, and note meant to signify to the apostle. But 
the epistle can only mean that which he was just closing ; and 
note, or signify, contains no reference to the apostle. He 
would not certainly act over the church, and tell them in 
such cases what penalty to inflict on the man in question. 
They were to avoid his company individually, without 
church censure. The object in view was to bring him to 
shame. 

Verse 15.—And yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish 
him as a brother: The offense of such a man being not a 
specific act of immorality, but idleness and a good-for-noth- 
ing life, the church were to treat him asa brother, not as a 
foe of Christ and the Church, admonishing him, and waiting 
for a change in his mode of life. De Wette remarks on this 
passage that “a formal exclusion does not seem to be 
demanded by the apostle, since he expresses himself only in 
a negative form, and a certain degree of intercourse with the 
disorderly brother is implied.” 

Verse 16.—Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace at 
all times and in all ways. Lord of peace: Christ, as the pro- 
curer of peace with God for believers, and yet God is also 
called (1 Thess. 5: 23) the God of peace, as giving peace in 
its wide spiritual sense to men, or, as in Hebrews 13: 20, 
because he made peace with man by Christ. 

Verse 17.—The salutation of me Paul, with mine own hand, 
which is the token of every epistle: So I write. While he was 
wont to have his letters to the churches and others written 
by a scribe, he adds a short autographic close. Compare 
1 Corinthians 16: 21, Colossians 4: 18. 





WEARINESS AND DUTY. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is the misfortune of great minds that they are apt to 
become depressed. When they are alone they grow lonely: 
sensitivity and sensibility go together. We remember how 
deeply Elijah fell into melancholy (1 Kings 19:4). David 
gave up all hope (1 Sam. 27: 1). Here we find Paul offer- 
ing an illustration of his own counsel : “ Be not weary in well- 
doing.” It is plain that he was laboring under heavy bur- 
dens when he wrote the letters to the Thessalonians ; he does 
not seem happy at any time during his stay in Greece (2 Cor. 
7:5). While he was at Corinth, he spoke in a very sad 
strain concerning his troubles ; and afterwards, v hen writing 
back to the church there, he mentions the depressions he had 
felt (1 Cor. 2:3). There were serious reasons for this emo- 
tion, we have no doubt (2 Cor. 1: 8-11). But the history 
shows that he did not give up work; he continued in most 
zealous pertinacity to face his difficulties and move on. 

I. Let us learn, then, that every faithful follower of Jesus 
Christ must expect sometimes the temptation of weariness. 

1. The number of foes which have to be met is formidable. 
The forces of Satan are always on the alert; it is almost curi- 
ous to see that wicked people rarely grow weary in ill-doing. 
[hey keep up their attacks on Christians with a passionate 
zeal which is just wonderful. And we cannot be peaceable, 
and still continue to be forceful. We might as well expect 
the summer lightning to clear the atmosphere with its flame 
without being conspicuous, and without any thunder to be 
heard, as to expect that religion can bring the world back 
from sin without tumult. Our Saviour predicted opposition 
as certain long ago (John 15: 19). 

2. The length of the conflict, likewise, tends to discourage 
God’s people. It takes so long to accomplish anything wor- 
thy of working. Mothers pray for years for the conversion 
of their children, as Monica did for the willful Augustine. 
Ministers preach and teachers plead with the young people, 
and still they grow giddier and more volatile every winter. 
We do not at all wonder that Paul besought the Thessa- 
lonians to pray that he might find the word of God having 
some sort of free course, and some sort of glory, as he remem- 
bered it had had among them. 

8. Moreover, the want of appreciation met in this toiling 
for souls is sometimes very discouraging. The persons we 
labor for seem to have no sense of gratitude for the time and 
force we expend upon them. The paupers we assist become 
impertinent. The families we visit begin to be presuming 
and importunate in their behavior. Mean little jealousies 
creep up in our districts of toil; the more careful we are, 
the more disrespected we become ; for there are some natures 
almost canine, and they only grow more savage and exacting 





if they find one is timid of offending them. Paul calls them 
“unreasonable and wicked men.” 

4. Then, next to this, the unequal successes of this conflict 
are often discouraging. This apostle no sooner got those con- 
verts into the churches before they began to “ walk disor- 
derly.” He gave them traditions to follow, and work to do, 
and authorities to obey, and then added assistance for help; 
and what they did was to wait till his back was turned, and 
then they repudiated the counsels, disrespected the author- 
ities, and simply laid themselves down upon the local 
church funds, and intimated that they had as good right to 
eat at public expense as Paul ever had. So this proud and 
sensitive tent-maker had to go over all his history again, and 
tell how he never had been chargeable to anybody. Thus it 
was always with him ; and thus it is likely always to be with us. 
We succeed so well, and then we fail so egregiously ; and the 
worst thing in the world is, even when the provocation is at 
its highest, for a Christian to lose temper. 

5. The “ busybodies” also brought discouragement. The 
human heart is very deceitful, the world is strangely shrewd, 
the devil has been fighting Immanuel for near six thousand 
years in the field, and is a terrible veteran now. And of all 
the means of advancing the kingdom of darkness they have 
ever invented a platoon of gossips is about the wisest and the 
worst. One of the most singular sermons I have ever read 
has the queerest of texts, the oddest of titles, and the sagest 
of morals; it is on “ Huz and Buz.” The text is in Genesis, 
“ Hus his firstborn, and Buz his brother,” and it makes short 
work with “ busybodies.” 

II. But now let us learn, in the second place, that faithful 
followers of Jesus Christ must sturdily resist the temptation 
of weariness, and keep steadily on in their well-doing. 

It is not possible to mistake the apostle’s meaning here, 
Thessalonian Christians were to insist that men should sup- 
port themselves as far as they were able to earn support by 
working with their own hands; the church was not bound to 
feed lazy beggars who had nothing to proffer in return but 
appetites. There has been in all ages too much of this men- 
dicant sort of religion. But the punishment which these 
spiritual tramps were to receive was nothing more than with- 
drawal from them till they were personally ashamed. That 
would take a good while nowadays, in not a few cases; but 
they were not to count such creatures as enemies, only to 
have no company with them, and admonish them. No hos- 
tility should be manifested, for they might be brethren, 
and charity would sometimes have to suffer long, and atill 
be kind. 

The application of these counsels to our modern church 
experiences is neither difficult nor awkward; but we shall 
possibly help each other by a few suggestions in the way of 
argument. 

1. Let each discouraged Christian remember that if, weary 
in well-doing, he should surrender now, all past toil goes for 
nothing. It is always the last desperate push in a moral 
conflict which ends the battle. Apollyon was not pierced 
even by the sword of the Spirit or the weapon all-prayer 
until Christian was fairly on his knees, wounded in bis head, 
hand, and foot. You undertook a mission-class, we will say ; 
you assumed care of a destitute family in a difficult neigh- 
borhood; you instituted a prayer-meeting down by the 
docks; you took up atract-district. The classgrows unruly ; 
the family is pert and ungrateful; the meeting languishes; 
the people will not receive your little volumes. You want 
to give up. If you do, you l-se everything already gained, 
and the next man will have to go over t he same old ground. 

2. Remember, that if you give up now, you offer an entire 
victory to the adversary. The Devil watches for just such 
outbreaks of despondency. Demoralized soldiers are better to 
him than new recruits; for they keep saying in self-justi- 
fication to more sanguine and better-hearted people, “Oh! 
that has been tried once: I attempted that meeting, I had 
that class awhile, I started in that district, | had my trial of 
that boy: and it was all a failure!” What could Satan do 
more himself? Say over slowly now to yourself those words 
of the gentle but brave apostle John: “ Look to yourselves, 
that we lose not those things which we have wrought, but 
that we receive a full reward.” 

3. Remember, likewise, the effect of surrenders upon the 
conscience and will of one’s self. Giving up a religious duty 
always stumbles and weakens our experience. When a man 
begins to step backward, he may expect soon to find himself 
sliding or slipping backward without the necessity of lifting 
his feet to go on purpose; for it is the purpose which is 
bearing him with it to the rear. Great defeats come from 
little defections, and masterly victories are gained often by 
simply one man’s standing steady. So with one’s own 
decisions ; every vacillation is sure to undermine resolve; 
every honest determination holds one firm to his faith, and 
gives promise for the future stability. 

4. Remember that if you grow weary and retreat, you part 
company with Christ your Saviour, Paul the grand old apostle, 
and all the Christian heroes whose names are on the roll- 
calls of the sainted dead. There was but one motto for the 
martyrs and confessors ef old; they were determined, “ hav- 
ing done all, to stand.” There is no success for any one who 
will not choose the same, aod Live up to it, “ Unstable ag 
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water, thou shalt not excel,” was Reuben’s history, and 
should be our warning. 

5. Remember that the moment you grow weary in well- 
doing and lay down your work, you become a fresh care to 
the faithful whom you desert. When a Christian ceases to 
be a burden-bearer, he becomes a burden. The pastor is 
troubled about you; the superintendent is worried; your 
children wonder over you. Yet nobody counts you an 
enemy, only each one wants gently, and mindful of old 
times, to admonish you as a brother. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This lesson is full of suggestions and counsels, which are 
of wide and varied application in the sphere of the Christian 
life. Yet they may all be clustered under the head of : 





OUR COMMON NEEDS IN CuRISTIAN SERVICE. 


1, Each Other’s Prayers (v. 1). 

2. Strength against Evil Associates (vs. 2-4). 
3. Love and Patience (v. 5). 

4. Independence in Well-doing (vs. 6, 14, 15). 
5. Occupation and Industry (vs. 7-12). 

6. Perseverance in the Right (v. 13). 

7. The Peace of God (vs. 16-18). 











1, EACH OTHER’S PRAYERS. 


Finally, brethren, pray for us(v.1). It is not the Thessa- 
lonians who are asking the prayers of Paul for themselves; 
but it is Paul who is asking the prayers of the Thessalonians 
for himself, and for Silas and Timothy. These apostolic 
workers were as well able to pray for themselves as most 
men would be ; and the Thessalonians had no advantage over 
them at the mercy seat. But Paul knew the value of inter- 
cessory prayer so well that he wanted its help in his behalf, 
from all who loved him and loved his Master also. Prayer 
is a power, in the plan of God; and prayer for others has a 
place in that plan, as apart from, or as in addition to, all prayer 
for one’s self. It is a comfort to know that one who loves 
us prays for us; it may well be a source of strength and cheer 
to us, also. We need each other's prayers; and we have 
reason to prizethem. And.we ought to pray for those whom 
we love. It is sometimes the case, that all we can do for a 
loved one is to pray for him. Often, indeed, however much 
we can do, there is nothing which will prove of more worth 
to him than our prayers. He may not care much for our 
prayers. He may not even know of them. But God knows 
of them, and God values them at their highest. 


2 STRENGTH AGAINST EVIL ASSOCIATES. 

That we may be delivered from unreasonable and evil men ; for 
all have not faith (vy. 2). Even in the church, or in the best 
community, there are those with whom we are brought in 
contact who lack faith, and who lack the results of faith. 
Many of these are unreasonable and evil men. Sometimes 
they oppose us in our work; sometimes they unfit us for our 
work by causing us to lose our patience or our temper 
through their unreasonableness and evil-doing ; sometimes 
they chill us, or deaden our energy, by their wretched exam- 
ple. In any event, all of us need strength against such aaso- 
ciates; for unless we resist their influence and example, we 
are more likely to be brought down to their lowest level, 
than to bring them up to our highest level. 


3% LOVE AND PATIENCE. 

The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into the 
patience of Christ (v. 5). If our friends are going to pray for 
us, or if we are going to pray for our friends, it is important 
to realize what are the things best worth praying for, by 
them or by us. Divine love which prompts to well-doing, 
and divine patience which will continue at well-doing, 
are at the bottom of all true character; and whatever else is 
prayed for, these graces should not be omitted from the inter- 
cessions. No human friendship is worth anything, is worthy 
even of the name of friendship, without both love and 
patience; love which prompts to do, and patience which 
persists in doing; love and patience in spite of the trials and 
tests to which both of these qualities are sure to be subjected. 
And our friendship for Christ, and for those who are Christ’s, 
requires all the graces which are a necessity in a purely 
human friendship: moreover, they cam be had for the 
asking. 

4 INDEPENDENCE IN WELL-DOING. 

Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly. 
. « « Have no company with him... . Yet coumt him not as 
It is 
hard to rise above the level of our Christian surroundings. 
It requires character and courage to deeide for ourselves 
what is right, and then to de it in spite ef the example or 
the teachings of our Christiam brethrea. But this indepen- 
dence in well-doing is a duty which camnet be shirked with 
impunity. We must “ withdraw ourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly,” having “no company with him” 
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in his misdoing, even though he insists that his way is right, 
and that our views are strait-laced and puritanical. But 
this independence of action need not be in uncharitableness ; 
nor does it call for any personal hostility toward those with 
whom we differ in doctrine or in practice. Christian brother- 
hood is not inconsistent with Christian independence. 

&. OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY. 

Neither did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, but in 
labour and travail, working night and day, . . . to make ourselves 
an ensample unto you. . . . If any will not work, neither let him 
eat. For we hear of some... that work not at all, but are 
busybodies (vs. 8-11). There is no completeness of Christian 
character to any one who has not a regular business, or who 
is not faithful in his business. Here is one of the advan- 
tages of being compelled to work for one’s living. Here is 
one of the disadvantages of being “so well off” as not to 
be compelled to work. In fact, if ome doesn’t have to 
work in an honest employment, he is quite likely to be 
at work in something which would be better let alone- 
Dr. Watts and Paul seem to have had the same opinion 
on this point. Dr. Watts says that the Devil always 
has work “for idle hands to do;” and Paul grimiy 
calls those people who have nothing to do, “ busybodies ;” 
that is, people who mind everybody’s business except their 
own. Paul had heard of that sort of people in hisday. He 
might hear of that sort of people in our day. 


& PERSEVERANCE IN THE RIGHT. 

Brethren, be not weary in well doing (v.13). It is tiresome 
work, going straight on in the path of duty, doing just right. 
With all the encouragements which there are to well-doing, 
it is a fatiguing fight to which the Christian believer is called. 
In any earthly conflict, the best soldier finds it a hard strain 
to keep up to his duty always. No young mother can fill 
her place as a mother, without feeling the strain on all her 
powers; nor can any friend be unswervingly faithful to the 
best loved friend without recognizing the tax on mind and 
heart through the repeated calls for doing and enduring. 
How much more need is there of perseverance under the 
difficulties, and through the trials, and against the temptations, 
which surround and beset the follower of Christ, in the war- 
fare of the present life! We must not be weary in, or of, 
well-doing ; but it is hard not to be. 


7. THE PEACE OF GOD. 

Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace at all times in all 
ways (v.16). That is a prayer that all of us ought to offer 
for those whom we love, and that all of us ought to desire to 
have offered in our behalf. We need peace now, while we 
are still in strife; a peace which the world can neither give 
ior take away. The Lord of peace himself can give us that 
peace. That being ours, the lack of everything else would 
be nothing. Without that, all besides in the universe would 
prove unsatisfying. Lord, evermore give us this peace ! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


In Corinth, Paul was troubled with “unreasonable and 
evil men ”—Jews who were not content with merely reject- 
ing the gospel, but who set themselves in opposition to his 
preaching. In Thessalonica, the church was annoyed by 
having among its membership men who were idlers. They 
justified their idleness upon the ground that the Lord was 
soon coming, and, therefore, that there was no need to work. 
‘They had become a disgrace to the church and a burden to 
the brethren. The opposition that Paul had to meet in 
Corinth was nothing compared to the dry rot that had 
attacked the church at Thessalonica. Antagonism to the 
church from without is nowhere near so much to be dreaded 
as unrighteousness within. Apples will hang on the tree 
and ripen in spite of the winds; but, if they are corrupt at 
the core, they will fall even when no breezeisstirring. Paul, 
first, took away from these Christian idlers at Thessalonica 
all excuse for not working by declaring (2: 1-12) that the 
Lord will come only after the man of sin should be revealed. 
There was to be a falling away before the Lord should come. 
Our lesson shows what his next step was in dealing with 
them. The lesson points out in what way Christians should 
treat any idlers that may come among them. It tells what 
idlers are, and how they should be dealt with. 

I. What idlers are. The reference in the lesson is to Chris- 
tian idlere—to those who profess to be Christians, and yet 
work not for their own living. Paul characterizes them: 

1. As disorderly. Three times ( vs. 6,7, 11) he uses this 
term as applicable to those who do not try to earn a living 
for themselves. The use of the word is quite suggestive. 
“ Disorderly” means being out of rank. Idlers aremen who 
do not keep in step and in line with the rest of the church. 
The church is an army of workers. Christianity and lazi- 
ness have nothing im common. Where the church flourishes 
there industry is sure te be found. As a rule, the members 
of the chureh are law-abiding, peaceable, industrious, upright 
and honorable citizens. Idlers, loafers, and dead-beats are 
wot the preduct of the church. When a professed Christian 





broken rank with the bedy of believers among whom his 
name is enrolled. 

2. As busybodies. Paul stigmatizes the idlers in Thessa- 
lonica as men “that work not at all, but are busybodies.” It 
seems like a contradiction, this working not at all, and yet 
being busybodies. But many a paradox is true, and none 
more so than this. Those who have no business of their own 
are apt to be very busy—in other people's affairs. The 
majority of neighborhood troubles come from those who have 
nothing to do but to meddle. Scandals and gossip would 
have but little show, if it were not for the idlers that gather 
round the stove in the bar-room or the store. A woman who 
has nothing to do at home will be indefatigable in carrying 
around a story to the discredit of some of her neighbors. No 
persons are more to be dreaded in a community or a church 
than those busy people who have nothing to do. They are 
an offense to the community andathorninthechurch. The 
boys that have nothing to do are the boys that get into mis- 
chief. They are the ones that are pretty sure to grow up to 
be criminals, drunkards, loafers. Any occupation, however 
low it may seem, is infinitely higher than that of a loafer,— 
no matter how well dressed he may be. 

II. How idlers should be treated. It must still be borne in 
mind, that Paul is writing to Christians, and laying down 
rules for their guidance. What does he say that Christians 
should do with reference to those who will not work, who 
bear the Christian name? 

1. Withdraw from them. “ Withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly.” When a cancer was eating 
into the life of the church, Paul believed in using the knife- 
Those who could not walk orderly—in such a way as to pre- 
vent reproach from falling upon the church—were to be dis- 
fellowshipped. There was to be no excommunication, but a 
simple withdrawal from association with, and recognition of, 
them as Christian brethren. People outside of the church 
get their ideas of what the gospel is more by what they see 
in the lives of professed Christians than in what they hear 
explained to them. If the church tolerates impurity and 
disorderliness within itself, it will do itself more harm than 
a thousand infidels and skeptics can do. Loafers and busy- 
bodies within make infidels and skeptics without. They are 
the dead branches of a tree that should be lopped off. But 
the lopping off should be done, not with pharisaic coldness 
and severity, but with kindness toward the offending mem- 
ber. The dead branches of a tree may not live again, but 
that is not true of the dead branches of a church. They may 
live by being united to Christ. Therefore discipline should 
be used as a reformatory force—notas a punishment. “ Have 
no company with him, that he may be ashamed.” The with- 
drawal may awaken shame, and shame may awaken repent- 
ance. 

2. Not support them.—“ If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” Paul had a radical way of dealing with dead- 
beats. In the first place, he would not associate with them ; 
and, in the second place, he would give them nothing to 
eat. He would do nothing to encourage idleness. If the 
dronesin the hive would not work, he believed in turning them 
out, and then in seeing that they got none of the honey that 
had been stored up by the workers. Though he himself had 
the right to ask bread from others because of the fact that he 
was giving his timeto the spiritual welfare of men, yet, in order 
that he might be an example to the Thessalonians, he had 
worked day and night when he was among them, that he 
might be a burden to noone. He did not wish that any one 
should even think that he was eating bread for naught. Paul’s 
rulesuggests that in these days Christians have a duty to 
perform beyond the mere act of giving,—that of seeing that 
their benevolence is not misplaced. They have no right to 
support any one in idleness. “If any will not work, neither 
let him eat.” Ifa man in health will not work upon your 
wood-pile, then he is too well fed already for you to feel any 
compunctions when he turnsaway. It is a great deal better 
to help any one to work than it is to help him to money. A 
cent that one earns will do a great deal more toward making 
him a man, than a dollar that comes as a gift. Starvation is 
a good cure for laziness. Especially in regard to church 
tramps,—don’t be “ brothered ” into giving anything, without 
investigation. A real “brother” will not be apt to gush with 
sanctimonious endearing terms. 

3. Admonish them.—“ Count him not as an enemy, but ad- 
monish him asa brother.” Admonition should come before 
discipline. Tender warning should go with discipline. Dis- 
cipline fails its end that treats the subject of it as though he 
were an enemy. And when one is admonished as a brother, 
it will be a strange thing if the brother is not won. It is not 
a wonderful thing in those church trials, where the brother 
from the very beginning has been treated as an enemy, that 
in the end he has turned out to be an enemy. Kindly 
remonstrance, gentle admonition, tender and faithful warn- 
ing, have changed the direction of the current of many lives, 
And when all has been done that can be done, then what? 
“ Be not weary in well doing. ” Be not weary in well-doing:— 
1. So faras yourself is concerned. In the endeavors to lead the 
life of a Christian, persevere, no matter whether there are 
many to help you or not. In the endeavor te present your. 
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men, no small perseverance is needed, no slight inward con- 
flict is before you, no light struggle with sin. Continue on, 
even if alone— keep on in spiteeven of opposition. For one 
with God is a majority, and through Christ one can become 
more than a conqueror. 2. So far as others are concerned, 
De not become weary in well-doing for others, though very 
many prove themselves to be unworthy. Do not turn away 
a brother to-day because one yesterday was shown to be a 
fraud. Do not let distrust so take the place of confidence as 
to cheat of all opportunities of doing good. Be on guard 
against imposition, but do not give up trying to benefit others 
because you have been imposed upon. A life redeemed from 
evil may sometime reward your efforts, And a single life 
redeemed is ample compensation for a thousand efforts that 
have beenthrown away. “ Let us be not weary in well doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


About what did Paul write in the letters to the Thessa- 
lonians? About whose coming? Whom will Christ bring 
with him when he comes? When will his coming be? How 
will he come to each one of us? Can any one know the day 
or the hour of his coming? Although Paul wrote so plainly, 
the Thessalonians did not quite understand, and he wrote 
them a second letter. Some of them thought Christ was 
coming very soon, and they neglected their daily business, 
idly dreaming of his coming, but doing nothing to serve him 
while they waited. Was that wise? Was it right? Paul, 
in this second letter, taught them of several things they 
should do. 

First of all, he tells them to pray. Not merely for them- 
selves, but for himself and his companions. Paul knew 
that nothing would be more of a blessing to their own lives 
than to pray for others. What did he want them to ask for 
him? Was it for safety from dangers, from being mocked 
or beaten with stripes, or put in prison? No; it was that 
his preaching might be blest, that those who heard him 
should believe the word of the Lord, and live pure good lives, 
that they should be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 
He told them to pray that the word ef the Lord might have 
free course, and not be hindered. 

“The Lord is faithful,” said Paul; he will keep you from 
evil if you obey, and may he keep your hearts in his love, 
and help you in patient waiting for Christ. But some of the 
Thessalonians were not faithful, and Paul warned them to 
keep from evil company. Some were idle, disorderly, un- 
faithful themselves, and troubling those who wanted to be 
true and good. Paul had a message for such, and reminded 
them how he had worked day and night with his own hands 
so that no one need to support him. What was his trade? 
What kind of labor kept Paul busy on week-days? In another 
letter which Paul wrote to the Christians in Rome, he told 
them to be “not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” Paul was himself an example of diligence and 
obedience when he taught of Christ, and when he worked at 
his tent-making ; for he knew how to do all to the glory of 
God. Was not Paul sometimes tired and discouraged? He 
suffered many hardships and narrow escapes from death ; he 
was stoned, beaten, chained, shipwrecked, often cold, hungry, 
forsaken. He was many times worn with labor and anxious 
care for others, beset by wicked men, and tried by unfaithful 
ones. Yet he said he knew whom he believed, and that his 
grace helped him, and would help him everywhere and at 
all times. He trusted in Christ, and not in himself, and said, 
“When I am weak, then am I strong.” He knew, when his 
bodily strength failed, Jesus Christ would give him grace to 
work and to endure. 

See how lovingly the apostle closes his letter. He prays 
and asks again and again for each one, even for those whom 
he had reproved: “The Lord be with you all;” he meant 
every one to be remembered in his prayer. “The Lord 
of peace give you peace always, by all means; ” that is, all 
the time, andin every way. “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.” Could he have asked more? The 
peace which Jesus gives can quiet fear and relieve anxious 
care; it can bring comfort in sorrow and pain, and fill the 
soul with hopes of heaven. To those who will seek to have 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who will ask for his love 
and favor, and want to abide in him, he has promised to be with 
them, and help them todo or to suffer whatever the heavenly 
Father may see best to send. 

What do you think there is in this letter of Paul's for little 
children to do? See how exactly it all agrees with our 
class motto: 

“Looking unto Jesus, day by day, 
Wait on the Lord and keep his way.” 
When Paul charged the Thessalonians not to be weary in 
well doing, to be diligent, patient, hopeful, watching for the 
coming of Christ, he was teaching them how to “ wait on the 
Lord and keep his way.” What would be “ well doing” ina 
child? It is for little eyes and young hearts to look to Jesus 
day by day, and so “wait onthe Lord.” The sweetest praise 
Jesus ~ver heard on earth was when the children sang 
Hosanna. Of whom did he say, “Of such is the kingdom of 





heaven”? When his disciples asked who should be greatest 
in heaven, he said, “ Except ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter in.” Let us earnestly, in word and in way, keep 
the daily motto, and “be not weary in well doing.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[See also Lilustrative Applications.) 





TRUE | FALSE 
BRETHREN WALK 
NOT DISORDERLY. | DISORDERLY. 








BUSY WORKERS, NOT BUSYBODIES. 


CHRIST THE APOSTLES 
WORKED, 
80 
YE SHOULD 
SEE SHUN strK 
TO IT THOSE WITH 
THAT who QUIETNESS 
YE WILL NOT TO 


WORK. 


THAT YE STUDY TO BE QUIET... AND TO 
WORK WITH YOUR OWN HANDS. 








BUT YE, BRETHREN, 
BE NOT 
WEARY IN WELL DOING. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Go, work in my vineyard.” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 

“ This is the day of toil.” 

“O land of rest, for thee I sigh.” 
“TI gave my life for thee.” 

“ Not what these hands have done.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

What was the great theme of Paul’s second epistle to the 
Thessalonians? (Title.) What exhortation did he give to 
those who were carrying more than their own share of the 
church burden? (Golden Text.) 

When, where, and why, was Paul’s second letter to the 
Thessalonians written? For what cause did he thank God 
for them? (2 Thess. 1:3.) To what end did he pray for 
them? When with them, what event had he taught them 
should precede Christ’s coming? (2 Thess. 2: 3-10.) Should 
Christian churches delight in outstripping their neighbors, 
or should they desire an equality of progress? (v.1.) What 
motive should prompt us to special prayer for God’s mes- 
sengers? What evidence have we of the opposition rising in 


Corinth? (v. 2; Acts 18: 6.) What was the ground of 


Paul’s confidence touching the steadfastness and obedience 
of the Thessalonians? (vs. 3, 4.) Is it, or is it not, the privi- 
lege of every Christian téacher to have this confidence? 
Could, or could not, Paul have felt it if he had not had 
evidence of their regeneration? Into what two things did 
he desire the Lord to direct their hearts? (v. 5.) What is 
the meaning of each clause of this verse? Is it, or is it not, 
the duty of the church to support its poor members who will 
not work? (v.6.) What is meant by “withdraw your- 
selves”? To what extent, and for what purpose, did Paul 
engage in manual labor in Thessalonica? (vs. 7-9.) Is it 
right, or wrong, fora Christian who has ample means, to live an 
idle life? (Exod.20: 9.) Is it right, or wrong, for a Christian 
who has ample means to accept remuneration for religious 
work? Was the Thessalonian Church to prohibit the idler 
from eating, or simply to withhold help? (v. 10.) What is 
the chief pastime of idlers? (v.11.) Is it honest, or dis- 
honest, to partake of the privileges ofa church without doing 
our part at its support? Is it honest, or dishonest, to feed on 
the words of Christian experience spoken in thesocial meeting, 


and refuse to give ours for the common good? What com- 
mand is laid upon all such parasites? (v. 12.) What com- 
mand is laid upon the working class? (v. 13.) Which class 


is the larger in our modern churches? What means may 
the workers employ in the hope of a reformation? (vs. 14, 15.) 
To which class did Paul give his closing blessing? (vy. 16.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“That the word of the Lord (that is, the Lord Jesus) may 
run,” is a form of speech quite Oriental, and not infrequent 
in the Old Testament. Probably the meaning is that it may 
run from mouth to mouth, as news does in the Orient, and 
very swiftly too. It is astonishing how rapidly news flies 





across the country by this means alone. A day is sufficient 
to spread news through a district as much as fifty miles 
across. Indeed, the Syriac translation of this verse could 
not be content with a plain rendering of the following “even 
as also with you,” but had to expand, according to the 
Oriental ideas of the flying of news or rumor, into “in every 
place just as among you;” and even so the English has to 
omit an expletive particle of much force. 

It is not always truth whose word runs so swiftly. In 1876 
an American war vessel went up from Beirdt to Latakia, and 
had some target practice with its great guns out in the offing. 
The following day news—orally brought—of the event was 
circulated about Beirit, but was coupled with the false and 
ridiculous rumor that the American had been sunk in an 
engagement with three Turkish vessels, The rumor was not 
“glorified,” even in the Oriental sense; for “all had not 
faith” in it, much less the faith that would have induced a 
riot—a thing at that time much desired by certain orders of 
the Muslim population. 

In cases like verse 3, the Oriental conception, which Paul 
most likely had in mind, is not “the evil one,” but evil in 
general, and evil of all sorts, including such as the evil men 
of the preceding verse. Strict Grecism might prefer the 
rendering of the text of the Revised Version; but all Oriental 
ideas, as well as the best connection of the passage, would 
call for the rendering of the margin, “ evil,” simply ; nor can 
good Grecism find any reasonable fault with it. A very good 
idea of the Jewish ideas in such cases may be obtained from 
Charles Taylor’s edition of the “Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers” (Cambridge, 1877), Excursus V., pp. 142-145. 
Those ideas include both inward and outward evil; the 
inward being the evil mind (that is, imagination, passion, 
source of thought— including “ original sin”) and active sin, 
and the outward being the evil man, the evil hap, the evil 
companion, and Satan the destroyer (or, it might be, the 
destroying adversary . 

Of course the reasons for this renderin., .n this passage 
and in the Lord’s Prayer have no reference to 1 John 5: 18, 
etc., where “the evil one” is incontestably the true one. 


The word “tradition,” that is, oral delivery of tommand or 
teaching (yet also sometimes in writing, as in chapter 2: 15), 
embodies a true picture of almost all ancient teaching, 
whether Oriental or not, and which belongs to periods and 
peoples where books and the art of reading are compara- 
tively unknown. Such teaching, of course, requires an 
immense exercise of verbatim memory, and is the real excuse 
and apology for committing whole books or long poems to 
memory. Until within the present generation, all manner 
of Arabic literature, in its native countries, was preserved 
only in manuscript or inthe memoriesof men. The Homeric 
poems were thus transmitted for ages. But at the present 
day, among an enlightened people, the committing of whole 
be___ to memory is of value mainly as a provision against 
unlikely misfortune, or against rare forms of bodily disability. 

In “walking disorderly” (vs. 6, 7), the primitive Greek 
figure differs slightly from the Oriental; the primitive idea 
of the former being either walking out of step (or the tact or 
beat of martial music), or out of plave in the ranks of a pro- 
cession or army. But the latter refers primitively to one’s 
ordinary gait in locomotion, and then to his daily walk in 
the community ; so that the walking disorderly of verse 6 and 
the behaving disorderly of verse 7 are represented by the same 
Oriental phrase of “ walking evilly,” and would have a direct 
reference to one of the forms of evil referred to in the Oriental 
ideas of verse 3. Thus, in the Oriental mind, the whole 
passage has a closer knit connection than it has through 
Hellenic ideas alone; and the transition to the following 
mention of work and of not eating bread for nought (Oriental 
for living at others’ expense) is in such perfect sequence as 
really to be no transition at all. If space permitted, it would 
be easy to show the coincidence of the run of this passage 
with that of ancient Jewish prayers, as well as with the 
Lord’s Prayer from the petition for daily bread to the end- 
The whole is closely connected with the old Jewish ideas 
that every one must be brought up to a trade, or he was in 
the way of temptation and an inevitable sinner. The 
language of Paul throughout, from verse 3 to verse 14, is 
susceptible of no end of illustration from rabbinic precept, 
saying, and proverb. The command in verse 10 is itself one 
form of a Jewish proverb, and the two last clauses of verse 12 
are Jewish expressions, frequently occurring with more or 
less slight variation, denoting honorable self-support by 
peaceable industry, The admonishing, in verse 15, falls 
under the same head, and is to be likewise illustrated. 

In the Oriental views (and necessarily in their. transla- 
tions), also, the “ peace” of verse 16, which looks back upon 
all the blessings of the former part of the lesson (wherein 
daily bread, avoidance of temptation, and deliverance from 
evil belong to the true peace which God gives through our 
orderly—and, of course, industriously—walking), is continued 
in the word for “salutation” in verse 17. But to get a more 
cumplete idea, it is better to take it from the Peshitto Syriac: 
“ Peace (or, Salutation) in the writing of my hand. I Paul 
have written, which is the sign that is in all my epistles. 
Thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus Messiah [be] 
with you all, brethren. Amen.” 
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(TIE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM* 


Among a certain class of writers hostile to Christianity 
a petty fashion, borrowed from Germany, is at present 
running its course. This fashion consists of citing, as a 
final negative to the positive claims of Christianity, the 
antagonism of the Zeitgeist—in plain English, the 
jantagonism of the spirit of the age. Many a callow 
thinker, who has no other argument against Christianity, 
fancies that he has swept away with one breath the 
whole foundation and superstructure of Christ’s religion, 
,when he makes a vague reference to the mysterious but 
‘seemingly all-powerful Zeitgeist. 
| To those whose faith has been troubled by the 
un-Christian or even anti-Christian tendency of certain 
departments of the common literature of to-da), ‘.ere 
are few books which can be more heartily recommended 
jthan Professor Samuel Harris’s recent work on the 
|Philosophical Basis of Theism. If the inquirer has 
‘some knowledge of the technical vocabulary of philos- 
ophy, so much the better; if not, he will still be able to 
read the book, provided he is willing to learn its termi- 
nology (a comparatively easy undertaking), and has the 
‘ability to follow a logical series of arguments through 
an octavo of more than five hundred pages. This may 
seem a large task; comparatively speaking, it is the 
reverse, for it would be difficult to name a volume of 
equal thoroughness, which is less marked than this by 
those technicalities of style which make philosophical 
reading so distasteful to most people; or, again, a book 
which in the same space covers so much ground, not 
alone of direct and vigorous argument, but of scholarly 
knowledge of the views of others. Professor Harris’s 
book is a work of apologetics, in the best sense of that 
term ; it is a re-statement of the argument for the prin- 
ples which underlie theism and Christianity, in a form 
fitted to meet the current hostile thought of the present, 

In noticing such a book as this, it is impossible to do 
more than to give a synopsis of the main course of the 
argument; and to indicate here and there some point of 
greater prominence. In view of the fact that skepticism, 
as a philosophy, is no longer confined to the lecture- 
rooms of a few idealists or the laboratories of a few 
materialistic scientists, but invades office, workshop, and 
store in various popular forms, Professor Harris acts 
wisely in beginning his book with a discussion of the 
validity of human knowledge and of the criteria of 
knowledge. Agnosticism (when it is consistent with 
itself and true to its name) is the most logical of all the 
forms of unbelief which Christianity has been called 
upon to encounter; and it is all the more dangerous 
because it does not so much attack Christianity, as it 
attacks those principles which lie at the foundation of 
all all religious knowledge. If agnosticism is to be met 
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philosophically, it can only be done by vindicating the 
possibility of knowledge; and this Professor Harris does 
very effectively, admitting whatever of truth gives cur- 
rency to the falsity of skepticism, and pointing out just 
what is the sphere and what the power of knowledge. 
This implies a formal statement of the acts and processes 
of knowing, together with a discussion of the knowledge 
which comes through presentative, or through rational 
intuition. 

Chapters VI. to VIIT. and IX. to XII. present a certain 
parallelism. The first series consists of a dis¢ussion of 
the ultimate realities of human knowledge ; the second, of 
the ultimate ideas of reason. Under the head of the ulti- 
mate realities of knowledge, being, and the conditions 
of being, are treated; and here the theories of some of 
the German metaphysicians are refuted with edifying 
brevity, the late Professor Clifford of England, whose 
theory of the fourth dimension of space may be said to 
have founded a new school of mathematics, being dis- 
missed in half a page, in a strong and contemptuous 
notice. The ultimate ideas of reason belong also to the 
category of ultimate realities; but as they differ from 
“being,’ through their derivation from rational intui- 
tion rather than from the presentative, they are treated 
separately. The ultimate ideas of reason, according to 
Professor Harris, are the true, the right, the perfect, the 
good and the absolute; to each of these a special chap- 
ter is devoted, and the origin and significance of each 
are debated, together with the implications of each, and 
the necessary consequences of its acceptance. 


In the discussion of the three grades of scientific 
knowledge—empirical, noetic, and theological—Profes- 
sor Harris seems to borrow a hint from Comte’s famous 
triplicate division of the progress of human thought, 
which Professor Harris, indeed, almost reverses. Comte 
spoke of the three necessary stages of progress, as the 
theological, in the infancy of the race, or of the indi- 
vidual mind; the metaphysical, or transitional, stage; 
and the positive or scientific, which he counts the final 
and perfect stage of knowledge. So Professor Harris 
speaks of the three necessary grades of knowledge, the 
empirical, the noetic, and the theological, through which 
one must pass in the knowledge of any being; and he 
places theological science as the last and highest knowl- 
edge. The discussion of these three grades gives him 
an opportunity to show their essential harmony, and to 
prove that there is no necessary conflict between science 
and theology. In the course of this argument he makes 
effective use of the fact that the great scientists have 
been believers, that Christianity has always encouraged 
research, and that the so-called persecution of science 
by theology has been a slight matter in comparison with 
the persecution of scientist by scientist. The remainder 
of the book is occupied with the questions involved in 
sensibility, will, and personality; and the last chapter is 
given up to the consideration of the (so-called) system of 
nature, and of the system of personality, This is, really, 
the most important part of the book in its results, as the 
whole assault of the atheistic theories upon theism cen- 
tres around the question of personality. Professor Har- 
ris states these theories with fairness, examines the 
objections brought forward, and having refuted them, he 
shows how the systems of nature and of personality find 
their explanation and their being in the personality of 
God. 

This is a mere sketch of the course which Professor 
Harris’s method takes ; for the rest, the book must speak 
for itself. In comparison with other works in this field, 
this must be described as simple and direct in its style, 
happy in illustration, and well adapted to present needs 
in its method. It isa book of apologetics, but it is not 
a book of Christian evidences; it is a book of the meta- 
physic of mind and of personality, yet it is distinctly 
practical in its issues. It is not a book oftheology, and 
yet it is one of the most important theological books of 
the day. ‘The reader who fears the Zeitgeist will find 
that in this work the spirit of modern unbelief is fairly 
met and vanquished on its own ground. Professor 
Harris writes as a Christian who does not apologize for 
Christianity, but who asks no mercy from the agnostic, 
and who gives none. More of such writing is needed in 
these days of vacillation and compromise. 

It ought also to be said that Professor Harris shows a 
wide reading, not alone in the spheres of psychology and 
metaphysics, but in the field of the natural sciences, and 
in esthetics. Certainly the common objection to meta- 
physics, that it has so little hold upon fact, could not 
be urged, with any degree of fairness, against this vol- 
ume. The book impresses one with its firm grip of fact 
and its fina grip of common sense, qualities which do 
not always distinguish philosophical writing. And if 
One regrets the fact that the opinions of living German 





metaphysicians are not more fully represented, he may 
find some consolation in the fact that so few of the mod- 
ern German metaphysicians have opinions which are 
worthy of being so represented. 





If any more stilted children’s story-book has been pub- 
lished within the last five years than Ned Harwood’s 
Delight, it has not fallen to the lot of this office to notice 
it. “I was thinking, Richard,” says the grandmamma 
of the book, “of the ignorance of many of the children 
of the present day of the geography of the Bible... . 
It is a lamentable fact that many of these places are 
dying out, so that it is difficult even to find theirlocality. I 
fear, in fifty years, or less, from now, as the infidel senti- 
ment progresses, men wil] endeavor to add this plea for 
refusing to believe the Bible, that the places mentioned 
therein are nowhere to be found, and, consequently, 
never existed, or the sites at least of such remarkable 
places would have been preserved. ... When our Chris- 
tians are coming in from the highways and hedges, and 
scarcely, if ever, heard of Calvary, Galilee, or Bethany, 
and whose children are ignorant of Bible lore, it would 
seem @hat greater attention should be paid to this subject 
than is the habit of our Sabbath-schools.” The remain- 
der of the book is taken up with conversations on bibli- 
cal geography, taken, as to matter, from various popular 
sources without much discrimination, and written in the 
same stiff and stilted style as the “elegant extract” 
given above. (16mo, ‘illustrated, pp. 224. Boston: Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society.) 


Within the last two or three years have appeared sev- 
eral quickly prepared biographies of American authors 
still living or lately dead—Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Emerson. These have served some 
useful purpose in their readable summaries of well- 
known lives, and have put into the hands of young 
readers, and classes for literary study, convenient and 
stimulating records. Of real criticism they have offered 
little—with the single exception of the Rev. George W. 
Cooke’s study of Emerson. Two of these books on 
Lowell and Longfellow have been written by Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood of Boston, who now, with the “ approval” 
of the subject, offers a biography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The volume belongs with those we have men- 
tioned: it is an essay toward a biography, not a biogra- 
phy in any solid.sense. The life-story of a noble, and at 
times great, poet is fully told; the critical passages are 
chiefly undiscriminating praise, written with no idea of 
the philosophy of criticism, as understood by the best 
modern writers, from Sainte-Beuve and Taine to Arnold 
and Lowell. The portraits and views are interesting, 
especially the portrait of Whittier at the age of thirty. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xvii, 413, Boston? James 
R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Russian diplomacy seems for the moment to have won 
the prize, for which both Russian and English diplo- 
macy have been so long contending in Central Asia—the 
possession of the Merv Oasis, the most important strategic 
point along the northern line for military operations 
against India. At the present moment when England 
is bafiled and angry, and constrained messages are pass- 
ing between St. Petersburg and London, a special inter- 
est will be felt in the publication of a cheap American 
edition of Edmond O’ Donovan’s Merv: a story of adven- 
tures and captivity. This edition is epitomized from 
The Merv Oasis, by the omission of details likely to 
prove of less interest to the general reader ; but it retains 
all the fluency and vividness which distinguishes the 
writing of the noted war-correspondent of The London 
Daily News. The narrative covers not only the geog- 
raphy of the region, but it gives a graphic picture of the 
inanners and customs of the people of that section of 
Central Asia, together with a brief statement of the 
importance of Merv in Anglo-Indian politics. (12mo, 
pp. vii, 318. New York: Funk and Wagualls. Price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents.) 

Not all readers fully estimate our debt to Joseph 
Addison—a pioneer in writing the modern newspaper 
article and social study, a master of finished English, in 
one sense an early novelist, and a man who made 
morality almost fashionable in an age of license. Mr, 
W. J. Courthope, the author of the new volume on 
Addison, in the English Men of Letters series, hardly 
makes this debt sufficiently plain, though his book offers 
materials from which wise readers will draw their own 
conclusions in favor of the work of the essayist. Mr, 
Courthope’s literary style is not modeled upon Addison’s, 
being somewhat careless and inelegant. In their 
endeavor to avoid Addisonian or Johusonian English, 
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some modern writers go to the opposite extreme. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. v, 182. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents.) 





Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of Quincy 
methods in teaching, it can do no harm to the earnest 
teacher, whether of a day-school of of a Sunday-schoo) 
class, to know what Quincy methods are. This knowl- 
edge is made easy by the Notes of Talks on Teaching, 
given by Colonel Francis W. Parker, whose name is so 


- widely known in connection with the Quincy schools, 


and reported by Miss Lelia E. Patridge. Colonel Par- 
ker certifies to the substantial correctness of the reports 
of these twenty-five talks on the various branches of 
secular study; and although these talks cover secular 
studies only, the Sunday-school teacher can gain nota 
few hints, if he chooses, of methods which are equally 
practicable in the Sunday-school. (16mo, pp. xxii, 182. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

That much abused sovereign, the Sultan, has conferred 
a decoration upon Mr. Edwin Arnold in recognition of 
the merit of Mr, Arnold’s poetic rendering of the faith 
of Islam, in his book of poems, called Pearls of the Faith. 
It is to be expected that when the Emperor of China 
recognizes the value of The Light of Asia, as a mission- 
ary document for Booddhism, another decoration will be 
bestowed upon Mr. Arnold. 





A new ecclesiastical dictionary is announced for April 
by L. R. Hamersly & Co., of Philadelphia. This work, 
which isto be called The Church Cyclopedia, and is to be 
included in a single volume of about six hundred octavo 
pages, is intended as a handy encyclopedia of church 
doctrine, history, organization, and ritual. The volume 
is designed specially for the use of the laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and it will contain original 
articles on the special topics by well-known scholars of 
that denomination. Bishop Stevens writes the preface. 
The book is to be published by subscription at the price 
of $5.00. 


An important new discovery in the Christian litera- 
ture of the second century is made available for students 
of ecclesiastical history, in the publication, by the Bishop 
of Nicomedia, of the Didakhé tén Apostolon, or Doctrine 
of the Apostles, which, hitherto known only in part and 
through quotation and reference in later writers, is now 
presented in its completeness and from a manuscript of 
acknowledged antiquity. The work dates from the 
second century, and is most important as a contribution 
to the history of church polity. An English translation, 
from the German of Harnack, is given of its most impor- 
tant part in The Independent of February 28. The 
translation includes chapters VII. to XVL., sections 
which are essentially new, though they prove to have 
deen the basis of later ecclesiastival writing. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. : 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
Louisville, Kentucky June 11-13 





eeoseee oe 





Maryland, state, at Baltimore............cccscesceeeeseeeee March 11-13 





Georgia, state, Columbus............00+ sdosciapendens sbecsosere April 23-25 
Texas, state, at Terrell.......sscsseeee senses April 29, 30 
Colorado, state, Denver ......ec0-cceersceceseeesees e.ceccceess senses May 6-8 
Tllinois, state, Springfield......coossceecsscsceseeeseeseeceeess May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom....s.cccseecececerrecseesecsees May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury..........cccccees screenees May 27, 28 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater..........ssccsecsssssccssessseeeeeees June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, [Lurom.....sccesseseeceseseceeeescrneeeeeeees June 3-5 
New York, state, Oswego..........05 punk ranitse Davadedhsnaseios June 3-5 
Tenia, stekte, Prem bint...osoeccscsccsccce coccscees cocsoscacces June 24-26 
Michigan, state, Lomia .....ccce rccoccncrcssrecees soccscocs sosvees June 24-26 
Fame, ebehe, at FaitBeded...csscsivisdsconnacecesscsnsice cooncocons June 24-26 


Indian Terriwry, “ lnternational,”’ McAlister Mines, July 9,10 





SUNDA Y-SCILOOLS. 

—During three months of the past year the Sunday- 
school of the Congregational Church, of South Hadley 
Falls, Massachusetts, was obliged to meet in another 
church building than its own, which fact caused a tem- 
porary falling off in the average attendance, but the 
school is now in a prosperous condition. It contains 
an aggregate of 300 members, of whom 30 are teachers. 

—Washington’s birthday was celebrated among Phila- 
delphia Sunday-schools in a concert given in the 
Academy of Music by a children’s choir, said to consist 
of a thousand voices, chosen from various Sunday- 





schools in the city. Patriotic and other pieces were 
rendered by the combined strength of the choir. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook; 
but Bishop Simpson, who was advertised to speak, was 
prevented from attending through illness. 

—To the record of teachers showing rare regularity 
in their attendance at Sunday-school, of whom several 
examples have already been noted in this column, the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Springfield, Ohio, adds another instanee 
in these words: “In our school we have a faithful 
teacher with this record,—seven years without one 
absence ; fourteen years of service in ali, with only two 
absences! We claim the banner for him until a better 
record is given.” 

—A little money goes a great way in China, and the 
thirty dollars a New Bedford Sunday-school sent thither 
through the Foreign Sunday-school Association was 
sufficient to meet the expenses of starting three Sunday- 
schools in Shanghai. Nor was this all. Almost immedi- 
ately an opportunity presented it:elf for opening stili 
another school in an outlying district. The native 
church-members were so poor they could not bear even 
the slight expense necessary. But, encouraged by the 
help they had already received, the workers went for- 
ward, and just at the moment when they needed it most, 


another thirty dollars came, and the school was firmly 
established. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—-Prizes amounting to $50 are offered by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Burlington, 
Vermont, for the best essays, written by pupils in the 
high and grammar schools of that city, concerning the 
evil effects of stimulants and narcotics. 


—To the partial list of evangelizing agencies in New 
York City given in these columns recently, may be added 
the Gospel Temperance Mission at present located on the 
corner of One Hundred and Forty-sixth Street and Third 
Avenue, above Harlem Bridge, but soon to be moved to 
more convenient quarters. Many inebriates of all 
ages and both sexes have by means of it been reclaimed 
and restored to their families. Over thirty young and 
middle-aged men have also been converted through its 
agency, and are now church-members in good standing. 
A Bible-class started at the mission last fall, has not 
thus far secured a large attendance, but its conductors 
hope for better success with the coming ofspring. Alarge 
share of the work of the mission is under the charge of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


—Public sentiment regarding the use of liquors is still 
deplorably in need of being lifted; but it certainly has 
already risen incalculably since the early days of the 
century, when, as Dr. Daniel Dorchester, writing in The 
Independent, says: “ These tavern gatherings, at noon 
were the only Sunday-schools, and tumblers, decanters, 
and toddy-sticks were the text-books.” In those bad 
old days the deacon who kept the village grocery sold 
New England rum as openly as flour and calico, and a 
good deal more frequently, for hard drinking was com- 
mon and fashionable among all classes. As drinking 
habits have failen into deserved disgrace, the liquor- 
dealer has also fallen in social estimation. It is signifi- 
cant, as Dr. Dorchester remarks, that when a few years 
ago the statistics of Philadelphia saloon-keepers were 
carefully taken, it was shown that two-thirds of them 
had been at some time inmates of jails or station-houses. 


PERSONAL. 

—Professor Huxley, the English agnostic scientist, 
takes occasion in his own magazine so say that the 
“bosh ” of orthodoxy is much less offensive to him than 
the “bosh” of heterodoxy. Whereupon Mr. Spurgeon, 
in his magazine, draws attention to the estimate which 
scientists put upon “liberal” @hristians who attempt to 
adapt their creed to the changing creeds of science, and 
suggests that they do not seem to gain more respect from 
scientists than do those who hold to their Christian 
belief without daily trying to bring it into harmony with 
the “ latest conclusions of science.” 

—Noted German professors are not usually thought to 
be very enthusiastic Sunday-school workers; but Pro- 
fessor Paul Cassel, of Berlin, whose scholarship has 
made his name known in every German- and in every 
English- speaking country of the world, is not only a 
most enthusiastic but a most successful Sunday-schfool 
superintendent. He finds time among his many duties 
to attend the national Sunday-schvol conventions, and to 
deliver addresses which have the right ring to them. 
His Sunday-school is well provided with teachers, and 
he has organized a bedy of “visitors” whe do the 


—= 
Sunday-school pastoral work of visiting the scholars 
under Professor Cassel’s immediate direction. This is 
a good record for a professor in one of the largest univers 
sities of “scholarly and skeptica! Germany.” 

—To his reputation of being the greatest of living 
preachers, Mr. Spurgeon has added the distinction of 
being beloved by multitudes who were never within 
sound of his voice. June 22, his fiftieth birthday, will 
be widely celebrated therefore in a variety of ways. The 
corner-stone of a building to commemorate the event 
was last month laid by Mr. Spurgeon himself—a build- 
ing to contain the headquarters of the Tabernacle benevo- 
lent enterprises, and rooms for the officers of the church. 
Other denominations besides the Baptist will probably” 
join in demonstrations of respect upon the great preach- 
er’s fiftieth birthday. 


—In Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 
who is described as the American who became Lord 
Chancellor of England, there are some pleasing stories 
of the childlike simplicity and unselfishness which were 
among the remarkable traits of the Boston boy who 
became a foremost British statesman. “Friends from 
this side of the Atlantic,” writes his niece in America, 
“carried back to Lord Lyndhurst the tales they had 
heard of his boyish pranks, and how his father would 
reprove him, and exclaim, ‘You will be a boy, Jack, all 
your life!’ At which the aged statesman would gently 
smile, as the memories of his youth rushed on his mind, 
and answer, ‘ Well, I believe my father was right there.’” 
Christian kindness was his passion; and one of his friends 
tells that when retiring from the dying-chamber of the 
famous statesman, he heard the old man ask his wife 
anxiously, “ Was I kind to him?” in obvious fear lest 


the pain of his disease might have made him seem 
unkind. 





THIS AND THAT. 


—_—_—<—_—_——. 


A writer in a New Haven paper recalls an incident in 
the experience of “General Daniel Pratt,” who was 
known, some years ago, as the “Great American Trav- 
eler,” or the “ Peripatetic Candidate for the Presidency : ” 

A party of a dozen Yale boys decoyed the general toa small 
dormitory room and mounted him on a chair for a speech ; then 
they each took out a pipe, and in a few moments the dusky 
room seemed like a chimney of Tartarus. At last the general 
dropped a sneeze, checked his eloquence abruptly, and 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, your speaker isn’t a ham. 

In this estimate of himself, the “Great American 
Traveler” 4s contrasted with the average American 
traveler who takes a seat in the smoking-car: 

For the general objected to becoming even a ham, while 


the railroad smoker too often tries to prove himself the whole 
hog. 


As some surprise was expressed, that The Sunday 
School ‘Times should speak with such positiveness of the 
infidel dogmatism of Mr. Matthew Arnold, it may be 
well to note that Professor F. L. Patton, of Princeton, 
in a careful review of the prose works of that writer, in 
The Presbyterian Review, says of his religious teachings; 

His message is, that in order to keep Christianity we must 
give up belief in the atonement, the Trinity, miracles, revela- 
tion, incarnation, a personal God, and immortality. In all this 
he shows himself to be an arch-enemy of the cross of Christ. 
Moreover, Mr. William R. Thayer, in an extended 
critical review of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, in The Independ- 
ent, is confident that: 

Since the destiny of mankind is upward, the day must come 
when men will not be satisfied with poetry which is “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought ”’—with a neutral or negative 
creed; and when that day , our descendants will no 
longer find sufficient whulesome food in Mr. Arnold’s verse. 





It is certainly to the credit of The Independent, that 
it is being taken to task by The Christian at Work for 
expressing its disapprobation of card-playing, theatre- 
going, and tobacco-using. The latter paper affirms that 
the former paper “ has, in fact, set up a new decalogue— 
rather triologue; ” of which the critic says: 

The Independent’s new triologue is neither sensible nor 
timely; and with every regard for the personnel of The Inde- 
pendent, it is open to the charge of impertinence, 

Then follows the counsel : 

We advise our beloved contemporary to change its course 
and disestablish its new code instanter, and hereafter to pre 
scribe no other commandments than those to be found between 
the covers of the Bible. 

It it a very common misapprehension of the entire 
spirit and purport of the Bible, to suppose that the spe 
cific commandments and enjoinings of that Book are our 





only guide to present conduct, The Bible docs not 
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attempt to specify every form or phase of 
sin by name, Jt lays down principles. It 
gives germs of thought in the realm of 
morals. A prominent duty of the Christian 
preacher—in the pulpit or through the 
press—is to apply those principles, and to 
unfold those germs, in the face of the dan- 
gers and the duties of to-day. Faithful- 
ness in that sphere is, however, sure to call 
out a protest against the preaching which 
hits particular misdoers; as is again illus- 
trated in the experience of The Inde- 
pendent. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,000 
copies. Aclvertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
te 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 











BOOK ON TREATMENT OF CHIL- 
dren free. Horlick’s Foud Co., Racine, Wis. 


JAMES PYI E£’S PEARLINE IS HELD 
in the highest esteem age washing compound 
by all who once try it. It makes easy the 
cleansing of the dirtiest fabrics, Sold by 
grocers generally. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE.— 
WELL pPLEAseD. Dr. C. Roberts, Win- 
chester, Ill., says: “I have used it with 
entire satisfaction in cases of debility from 
age or overwork, and in inebriates and dys- 
peptics, and am well pleased with its effects. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST MEANS 
to insert no advertisements that are not reli- 
able and trustworthy, rejecting annually 
thousands of dollars worth of such matter 
believed to be fraudulent and deceptive ; and 
probably there is no class about which we 
are so particular as the various financial con- 
cerns which especially seek our paper on 
account of the valuable constituency they 
reach through our columns. We invariably 
inquire closely into them, not infrequently 
spending much time and some expense to be 
sure that their business methods are honor- 
able. Mr. E. P. Gates, of Grand Forks, 
Dakota, has used our columns more largely | >* 
for this purpose than any one else, and not 
only has he received large loans from our 
readers on account of it (from whom we have 
never had a complaint), but we have also 
been in receipt of many inquiries concerning 
him. Although we had had the strongest in- 
dorsements concerning him from many whom 
we knew and esteemed (Rev. Dr. Gage of Hart- 
ford, for instance), our personal acquaintance 
with him was slight,and so, during an extensive 
Western trip, the manager of our advertising 
department visited Grand Forks, with a 
view to getting some knowledge of the money 
loaning business. He found Mr, Gates a 
gentleman, and a thoroughly reliable Chris- 
tian business man, respected by the whole 
community. He knows the Red River coun- 
try thoroughly, and is fully posted as to what 
are safe investments. He is the president of 
a bank, and is personally rated by the various 
mercantile agencies with the highest credit, 
with one single exception (and that the lead- 
ing national bank in the state), of any banker 
in Dakota. He receives money guaranteeing 
eight per cent. net on first-class mortgages, 
makes collections, and remits interest 
promptly, and without cost, to his patrons. 
He was the first money loaner in the Red 
River Valley, knows the business thoroughly, 
and has among his customers some of the 
largest and most conservative corporations in 
the country. He has invested thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars for readers 
of our paper, and showed us many letters 
from them assuring him of their complete 
satisfaction. He has never lost a dollar, or fore- 
closed a single mortgage on any loan made in 
Dakota, which speaks volumes in praise of 
his sagacity. Our representative considers 
his loans te be as safe as any investment can 
be, and assures us that he can guarantee 
Mr. Gates to be in every way an honorable, 


; 


Christian business man. We are glad to 
recommend such a man to our readers.— 
Congregationalist. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 


cachers and Sechelars should read special 
er on page 16 
Absolutely ths beet Porous Plaster ever made. 
The Hop Plaster is of Fresh Hops, Balsams 
and Gums, Weak side Ache, Sore Chest, and 
all prise. are phn Fm relieved by its use. Apply’ one. 
Only % cents at any drug-store. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ |: 


(10 and 12 Dey Street, New York.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




















The Merv. 


All about this strange country jast conquered by the 
Russians; by O’ Donovan, the author of the “ Mery 
Onsia.” | 

This author was with the army of Hicks Pacha, 
which was destroyed by the false prophet in the Sou- 
dau. His book on “The Merv” has all the fascina- 
tion of a story. 


London Times says: “ Without doubt one,of the 
most interesting and attractive books of travel io 
Central Asia.” 

Price, paper cover, 12mo, % cents: fine cloth, extra 
paper, $1.00. 


It. 


Traps for the Young. 


By Anthony Comstock. A new book full of most 
important suggestions and warnings to all parents and 
educators, 

omen Cook says: “ Anthony Comsatock’s book, en- 
tiled Traps for the Young,’ has Interested me ex- 
ceedingly as an authoritative, incisive and courageous 
exposure of sume of the most alinatly evils of cities. 
Mr. Comstock oooh Bos ual on this continent in knowl 
edge of his su moral heroism, his keen sa 
gacity, bis un inching perseverance in bis warfare 
with the corrupters o: youth, make him one of the 
princes among refurmers.” 


Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe says: “One can hardly 
credit that such evils exist.” 


Professor A. A. H of Princeton, says: “ It un- 


veils a fearful state of facts, the re«lity, extent or 
dread ful danger of which It ie is impossible to exag- 


erate.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
mL 


Christianity Triumphant. 
By J.P.Newman,D.D. Paper, scents; cloth, extra 
paper, 75 cents. 
“ A most graphic and eloquent account of the victo- 
ries achieved by Christianity.” 


Iv. 


Memorie and Rime. 


eee Miller, A new book “ full of tenderest 
and keenest wit.” 


Price, paper, 12mo, 25 cents; cloth, extra paper, $1.00. 
Vv. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. 


By Canon Spence, Exell, and others, 

This great work contains the best thoughts, Ilastra- 
tions, and literary gems from the works of the ablest 
writers, with copious indices. Complete im seven 
volumes. Volume 1. now ready. Svo, #4.00, 


VL 
Manual of Revivals. 


Practical suggestions from Histories of Revivals 
and Biographies of Revivalists, with Themes, Text, 
and Sermons for Revivais, by G. W. Hervey, A.M. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

VIL 


The Pulpit and the Grave. 


A Funeral Service, with many eloquent funeral 
sermons by famous preachers, texts appropriate for 
the occasion, hints for ministers, lucluding Funeral! 
Etiquette, etc. Arranged by E. J. Wheeler, A.M. 
Svo, cloth, $1.50, 

VIII. 


The Hoyt-Ward Encyclopedia 


of Quotations. 
* Beyond all comparison the best.” * 


“ Permit us to add our unsolicited testimony to the 
real value of the Hoyt-Ward Encyclopedia as a refer- 
ence book. It is more in demand by students and 
readers than almost any other in our reference case.” 
—{K. C. Woodward, Librarian of Springfield Library. 


“Indispensable as orcester and Webster. The 
only siaudard book of Nostatiomn {bomen Post. 


“Ot rare value to the scholar.”—{ Wendell Phillips. 
pie. ane oh we na yall Hook of quetetions is exist 
—) 
"price, cloth, an ot cheep, 60.08 
Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Peloubet’ $s pene school gs We. a year. 
nlermediate S. 5. Quart. 20c.a year, 
Seri Guitdren’ 358.8. et léc, a year. 
GS. | Teachers’ 
Pub. by W. A. Wiide 


K Re yy 
THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
a1 Arh sees Keueaarte: 


FO” ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 


bE CT thy Bagttet siya Society, 

















PRTOR SER SCAR DS OF PUBLICA. 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE CREATORS OF THE AGE OF 
Steel. By W.T. Jeans. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
“That steel has had «a remarkable ‘eistory no one 

will duubt yr + realing this attractive little volume 

by Mr. Jeans, who evidenti bag from fulness and 

accuracy of knowledge. ing cast In a . 


graphical form, the work will appeal to a far larger 
class of persons | than a wore ae echnical could 


be expected to do.”— 


| CREATION; or, oo Biblical Cosmo- 
ony in the Light of Modern Science. By 
RNOLD GUYOT, author of ‘ Earth and Man.’ 
With full-page woodcuts and lithographic 
plates. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
The vi b forth frequently formed 
subject oF public eetareptey 4 st) ae and oe 
attracted much attention. It was among the last 
Sunes of the distinguished antbor that this attempt to 
show the accordance of (he sacred narrative with the 
facts of geological science should be given to the werld 
preparation 





in ite fieal « and perfected form, and to the 


of this book he gave his latest energies. 

THE WORKS OF ARTHUR PEN- 
RAYN STANLRY, late Dean of Westminster. 
New and cheaper edition from new plates. 
Per vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Lagc- 
TURES ON THE IlisTORY OF THE JEWISH 
Cuourcnh. FirstSeries. With maps, plans, 
and a portrait of Dean Stanley. LecTuRges 
ON TITE HisTORY OF THE EasTeRNn CHURCH. 
With an introduction on the Study of Eccle- 
siastical History. 

is new editto 
of Bean Rinnley' writings has ua the Boned ars 


thorough re on, and ts provided with a beautiful 
ghee! eugvevin of the bees re 


auther. The 

duced vo §2, and each volume ts sold 
DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHIOC SE- 
Rigs. No. 5. Locke’s Theory S. Know!l- 


edge. With a notice of Berkeley. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 


This number of Dr. McCosh's philosophie series be- 
gins the second division, im wh the prtocipal phile 
sophic questions of the day are treated h ly. 


The systema of the philosophers — — discussed 
them are stated and examined, he truth aad 
error in each of thoes eneuiaiiy polute ted ont. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PARTI. DIDACTIC. Each vol. paper, 
50 cents. No. 1.—Criteria of Diverse Kinds 
of Truth. Asopposed to Agnosticism. Being 
a Treatise on Applied Lege No, 2.—Energy, 
Efficient and Final Cause. No. 3.—Develop- 
pests What it Can Do and what it Cannot 


o. No. 4.—Certitude, Providenee, and 
Prayer. 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTA- 
ment. By C. H. Tor, D.D., tyne of 
om in Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, 


THE BOOK-BUYER. A summary of 
American and Foreign literature. Published 
on the first of awe mouth, Annual sub- 
scription 50 cents. Send for sample copy. 





*%,* For sale by ali booksellers ; or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


A BOOK 


WHICH 


EVERYBODY 
SHOULD READ. Lu 


DR. JOHN HALL’S 
NEWEST BOOK. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME; 
HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO MAINTAIN IT. 
12me. Cleth. Benutifully Bound. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE 


International Daily Text-Book, 
FOR 1884. 


This little book of 128 pages, beund In limp cloth flush, 
and costing Only 12 cents, oan the Reference for 
Home Readings for each “day | n the year,a pay Text 
for the year, and a Golden Text applicable te each 
Sabbath-schoo! lesson. 





THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 

This handy Commen on the Internationa! Sun- 

day-schoo! Lessens for 1884 contains two colored maps 

and numerous illustrations, blackboard designs of 


an original and improved character, full and com pre- 
hensive notes, explanations, and t 


Price, by mall, : postpaid, aingte ce wey cs ,card-board covers, 





‘w cents; les, #4. in boards, 
single copy, 15 cents; 50 pom ha .0. 
The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


HOUSE 2 RUM! 
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exhibiting —. statistics. 24 Price oaly 
ten we, ee i National Tsmrsnasce Se- 
| Camry, 63 Reade St, N.¥. J. N. Stzamne, Agent 
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ALDEN’S 
MANIFOLD 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


This" will be recognized as the most 
Alf previous Itterary announcement [ have ever made. 
eee ene , successes, and fallures have 
been preparation for Tue MaNnironp CYcLo- 
Panis wi 1 be the ous comprehen an single work of 
rence ever undertaken len hamguage. 

It will include: 


AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
based upon the new “ [mperial Dictionary,” 


recently pas in England. The “Imperial” is 
baat mre! rthan either Webster'sor Worcester's 
Unabridged 1 ‘lonary ; and, being many years more 


recent in ite compilation, ita editors had, of course, the 
benefit of all that mee ym had gained by either 
We' or Worcester. [i will be thoroughly revised 

abridged) by is former chidf 


SIX OTHER LANGUAGES. 


It will also include a concise dictionary 
of the six other principal literary languages of the 
world—Greex, Larin, Faaencu, Guaman, ltaian, 

ism. 


and Sran 
A CYCLOPEDIA. | 


Its cyclopedia features will be based 
upon “ Chamber's Encyclopedia,” but will be be! A 
much more comprehensive, ane more thorough] 4 
than any other single work heretofure published 
departments of buman knowledge usually compre 
hended in a Cyclo er Library of Universal 
Knowledge. 


and en 
editor. 


OVER 5000 oe esa atmareell 
It will be fully illustrated, includi 


more than 5000 wood-cuta and reproductions, and 
numerous maps, as will constitute a dL ped atlas of 
the world, ancient aud modern, sacred and political. 


ONE ALPHABET. 


The entire contents of THe MANIFOLD 
Crctopgepia will be included in one alphabetical 
arrangement, thus giving the utmost faciiity for 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


The former Editor-in-Chief of “The 
Library of Universal Kuowledge,” Rev. Ricnarp 
G.umasonw GRean BR, will have charge of the work, his 
principal Associate being James IluNTER, formerly 
of Giaagew, Scutiaud, where for nearly ten 9 years he 
was principal editor of the new * Im y Dictionary,” 
and more recently, in thiacofintry, Editor of the Sup 
pw ee. te Wervester’s Unabridged Dictiouary.” The 

ip and skill of these trained be fn ny | will 
be fag amen he other ex eriencec workers from 


I staffs of “The Library of Uni- 
oat pm and of A ppiewus and Jonson's 
Cyctopediaa, by many ot 

PRICE. 


Tre MANtFo_p CycLopepra will be 
published in convenient, doubie-column octavo vol- 
umes, of about 800 pages each, al the price of $1.25 per 
volume, cloth binding, and will probably be com pieted 
fa twenty volumes. There will also be a cheaper 
edition, probably $15 for the set. 


SPECIMEN PAGES, 


with more detailed prospectus, will be 

ready in a few pan fp bee and will be sent free upon on 

cation, also. large catalogue of standard —_ 

lower prices than ever before known. Not solid by 

dealers—prices wo low. Bouks sent for exam 
payment, on evidence of good faith. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P.O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


EXCELLENT BOOKS 


YOUNG MEN. 


OELP.RevORnT or, The True Method of Aftain- 
1 ife. By Joseph Johnson, author 
* Living in Earnest,” etc, 1.0 


BARN fe MEN, Teele Li end Werk. | By Rev. 
weedie, D.D. $1.30 


Lives MADE Wg bt DN By FAITH AND 
WORK, By Re Robert 8 teel, D.D., , author of 
“ Dei Good," ete.” 








EXCELLENT BOOKS 
FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
NOBLE  WORER OF oUuR TIME. By ae 
rng EARL. Y Cpe... 4 beok for daughters, 
v. WK. Tweed ; 


A Sar RUBIES; or, Memortals of Christian 
a. By Mins Brightwell, author of 
Industry aud Genius,” etc. $1.50 





fulness. By Kev. Robert steel, D.D. 
FIGHTING THE seen Lous or, The Suc- 
phe! . $1.50 


DOING GOOD; or The Costatan te wee of De 
31.50 


uflueuce of We 
BY a nury of eatin Waitin ~ + ys Mdagve 2 
mer. 


THs, wane OF Tae E CROSS; or, The ro 
Crusades. rations, 


eo at net 
le oe tn sabliaiethe icnsuaielh 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Sireet, New Yerk. 


WAR IN EGYPT. Seer. Utyrtcd, at 


nothing better. There are l4 iuaps and Illustrations of 
Egy pt etc etc. — Presb m. Luvaluable in reading the 
newsof the mes an ~ y well sn 1 ™, A 
Wanied. Price by ha 

Gro. MaY¥ onrnae —L 0. ‘Box Ar Sritke, tee 





Mark Ho , LLD.: “IT heartily endorse 
and 12 Dey & wy. ) Standard Library : oe 


ENRY J vA. SUMNER ‘AND COMPANY 
H Chicago, til. Send for \. jogue, 
ORDER rip Sekoiare’ Quarterly and The Little 
Foiks’ Quarterly of Lioward Gannett & Co. 


EST SUNDAY-SCHOOCL 
Ta Send for HOUGHTON, Basher rod oo eek. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Publis se, 3 Astor 


*s Place, New York. 


LFA ES SOLD BOOK 5 8 OLD BOOK & OR E, Ninth and 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


a R YOUNG MEN 
__Swithin C, Shortlidge, A.M. (Harvard), Prin. 

W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind Dome; g00d tal le. Pre’ fon for coll 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. 8 
terms toclergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. (Eng.) 

Catalogue (58 ), giv- 

ELOCUTION SAi*CR see ukation’ Snr FREE. 
NATIONAL ScHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


WEST CHESTYUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 


Preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


Isa specialty at Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. For 
several years it has presented more candidates than 
any other school in the country. For their success, 
reference is made to the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Institute Faculty. 


SIX NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF A STORY. 
Lex. i2mo, pp. 319. $1.25. 
The “ story” is written by a young girl to help her 
family after her father has lost his fortune, and is in 
ressing need of support for a wife and seven children. 
he same daughter also becomes a governess, and 
—_ needed reforms in American home-life are 
taught by the description of the family in which she 
teaches. Yo ng girls can learn several ways of earn- 
ee own support in this interesting and natural 


























By MARGARET 


ROSA VON TANNENBERG. By CrerstTorn V. 
ScuMID. A tale; from the German by Lucie Agnes 
Archer. 12mo, pp. 172. 75c. 

A graceful translation ofa story that has long been 
astandard work for the young in Smee. t incul- 
cates the lesson that caretul religious training in youth 
best secures true happiness and usefulness in after-life. 
HER BENNY. By Stras K. Hocxrne. 16mo, illus- 

trated, pp. 272. $1.00. 

A pretty litt! girl with a brave little brother are the 
heroine and the hero of this little book for young 
readers. Benny and Nelly one pee children earning 
a living by selling matches, ing beaten one day 
bya cruel father, they run away from home. They 
are often near starvation, and Benny is once tempted 
to steal to get bread for his sister. Though Benny’s 
heart is most broken by poor Nelly’s death, he lives 

a good and successful man, helped to better da; 
by a charming, sympathetic girl, whom he finally 
marries, 

HIS FATHER; or, AMOTHER’S LEGACY. 
By S1Las K. Hockine. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 46. 
$1.00, 

A boy’s devotion toa drunk n father is the leading 
motiv.. The story is a touching one, and is said to be 
found. don fact. ‘The author says, “* My aim has been 
-0 do good; to point out dangers and incite to good- 
ness; to write a story that could be safely placed in 
the hands of any boy or girl, or in the library of any 
Sunday-school.’ 

IVY: A Tale of Cottage Life. By Sirus K. 
Hocxine, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 282, $1.00, 

The story of a brave, strong, patient, true-hearted 

rl. Her care of her little brother when her father’s 

eath leaves her alone in the world, and her ic 
struggle with adversity, are well portrayed. 

SEA-WAIF. By Sitas K. Hockine. i6mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 274. $1.00. 

Astory of the Cornish coast: opens with a shipwreck 
in which only one life, a little child, is saved. He falls 
to the tender care of a good woman. whose husband 
is a qunaeet and wrecker. He has ee adventures, 
and finally discovers he is the a ofa rich gentle- 
man living in Melbour: e. A little love tale brightens 
up some sembre episodes. 


Select Library of 50 vols., 
For $25.00 net. 


The cheapest and best set for the money ever offered. 
Retail price, $60.50. All good sized Books, and 
written by the leading Sunday-school writers. Nocon- 
tinued stories: each book complete in itself. Beauti- 
fully printed on good paper, and strongly bound. Put 
up in a neat wooden box. Catalogue on application. 








Superintendents, teachers, and others would do well 
to visit or write us. Our stock is complete in every 
detail. Sunday-school Books and Supplies a specialty. 
Make one bill for all your needs, on’t scaiter your 
orders, but send all to one house, Prices low, assort- 
ment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention in 
every detail to orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, New York City. 





“OXFORD” 





— =, 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


“We have no hesitation in sayi that, all things 
considered, the Oxrorp TEACHERS’ B1BLEs are better 
for the Sunday-school teacher than any other with 
which we are familiar.”—TZ'he Sunday 8 Times. 

“ All things considered, we prefer the Oxronp 
TKACHERS’ BIBLES to the London; and it is between 
these two that the choice is commonly to be made.” — 
The Sunday School Times, September 25, 1880. 

“Tt isonly fair to state that, in the light oflater exami 
nation, we have seen no reason to change our 6x 
preseee opinion that the OxrorD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 

the most serviceable for the use of the ordinary 
Sunday-school teacher.”"—The Sunday School Times, 
February 2A, 1883. 


Full particulars and catalogues on application. 


{THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 



















4 anon A the id. An th itustrations is 
world, one e 
we ask for second to nothing but ane painting, and even 
considered the work of an artist who es the ing of scripta 
this case, hie been more Iv VOU WANT TO MAKE A HAN 
it is better y for ten times its price, and for a sick friend to hang by th 
there is affording as it does both beauty for eye and comfort fdr the soul. 
the cost rt original estimate we have nade the to be within the reach of 
kod SIXTW CENTS percopy, or TWO 
tters > rs od nage ct oaplheny com) and cheer. It isa work of gr 
N.Y, Cum ‘A delight to all who see fe aortan, Vr. Bartisr. “Like Apples 
* it will please the eye, taste an 
v. ¢ N. J.,and hundreds more of ON os 4 
tisa work fit for any christain man or woman to take hold of and we are confident there is noo 
tion that wi ble. If notable to devote your whoie time to the work, anys 
pose or @ advantage. To those unfitted for labori 
es or ; 










of ene! dis) ~ ty 
seme Thirty Six mts, 
fes one doll and twent 
your immediate friends w 
thing further. We 


cents. wt g copies 


however to receive a in 
wm. P BRECK & CO., 47 Barciny 







° only for thirty days. 
and we will forward a Sample Copy without other expen ur cop- 
Two liars. Wou take no kk in accepting 
ladly take the pictures at fall price, giving fi a handsome 
rord Ss00n as you 


» Now Work. 














OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 


For 1884 are unusually attractive, and we 
trust all will uvail themselves of our offers: 

No. 1—For Cents and 4 Cts. for POSTAGE’ 
Pomearers ‘% SK TKAE eee. mitted 
Easter Cards, together with a handsome Fringed 
Card, or Marcus Ward’s Folding Mizpah 
Card, with verses by Miss HAV ERGAL. 

No. 2—For Cents and 4 Cts. for STAGE 

and fine om the ve pul ers, 

and one beautiful Satia Card. 

— Cents POSTAGE 


on 0 autifal cards 0 arcus 
Ward's, Prang’s, etc., and one elegant large 
Satin Card (very choice) with gilt edges. 


Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other 
ag Bm Cards, no eo ae for $1 and 8 cents 
postage. Better assortment, $2 and 10 cents _post- 
e. Avery choice selection, no two alike, $3 and 
cents for postage and registering. 
We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tosry, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of the YoutTu’s 
CoM PANION, 


H. H. CARTER, Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

To AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE 
ordering $5 and 40 cents for postage and registering of 
the above packets, at one time, a $1 packet will be 
sent free; and asthe smallest carl in any of these 


ackages will sell readily for five cents o. ten each,a 
bandsome profit cun be realized. 


HAVERCAL 
FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


for each morning and evening ofa month. Printed in 
colors, with Forget-Me-Not borders, 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, _ edges, ? . Me. 





“The joy of loyal service to the king 
Shone through her days, and lit up other lives,” 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS, 


A Daily Text Book of Divine Promises. 
, bound in blue and gold, blue a 3 ae 
“mo “ “ Be gilt edge, é os ny 


PHILLIPS. BROOKS'S SERMONS 


For Fifty Cents. 


To bring these Sermons within the reach of all, we 

have issued, in answer to repeated requests, the 
First Volume of the Series. 

12mo; 20 sermons; 380 pages; ee ood covers, 50 cents, 

Over 14,000 copies have been sold of the edition in cloth, 

$1.75, and we think many will be glad to obtain the 

new edition at the reduced price. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


SEND FOR CHURCH & CO.’S 


EASTER MUSIC 


Carols, Services, Solos, etc. 
John Church & Co., stanton sq. 8. ¥: 








The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
| having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. . 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
| SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
TEMPERANCE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, 


FOR EASTER 


Early in the Morning._. new ax 


impressive Service, with appropriate Scripture 
selections. New Songs written expressly for this 
collection by Rev. R. Lowry. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 
Biglow & Main’s 
Easter Annual, No. 8. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors, 8 pages. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and 
Anthems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


“Little Lays for Lads and Lasses.”” Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 
Songs for Children and the Childlike,” 























Price, 
“« Little Pieces for Little Players,” | 50 cents 
* Little Songs for Little Singers,” j each, 
** Lillie’s Nursery Song Book,” postpaid. 


The most unique and charming collections, full ot 
interest to, and within the ability of, young chi.dren. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York 


AN EASTER SERVICE. 
FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE. 
By E. L. SHUEY, A.M. 
A handsome mphlet of twelve es, containing 
responsive readings, chiefly sel 


ete., and forming a comeinie a nee adapted 

Sunday-school or church Easter-observance, 
Prices: Single copy, 5 cts. ; 50 cts. per dozen ; $8.00 per 

hundred, post-paid, Send your orders immedi rE. 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Pub., Dayton, Ohio. — 


inged Easter Cards %27,5 cer 


8.8. DUNN & OO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














rom the Scrip- | 
tures, recitations of Easter poems, appropriate music, | 
to | 20centa. Send for fuil list. 


} 


Powell. 
VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and a great 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in Tu» 
SuNpDay ScHoo.t Times, January 19, 1884. Bent by 
mail, single Copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

Mr. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred. 

The same, bound in either gold and black, or 
metailic crimson and black, 15 cents each, or 
$10 per 100. 

Copyrighted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell’s justly tamous system of indexing is 
applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It ag yn fact, thatifthe map 
was cut away from the index, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all pur By 
this system the names of places, provinces, etc., shown 
on the map,are: 1. Alphabetically arran lb 3. Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, etc.) from 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make {nding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, printed, and colored, 

The price is cheap enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to be supplied. It would be cheap at double 
the price ch . Ithas likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18S THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICAIS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


sa@rSpecimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 


“GOSPEL LIGHT” 


Now in press; more than half of them already ordered. 
This is really the result of a higher class of words and 
musicethan are usually offered to the public. The 
writers employed on this book are sufficient to guaran- 
tee its sale, usic by McGranahan, Stebbins, Kirk- 
patrick, Excell, and scores of popular writers. Words 
all selected; choice and pure in sentiment, for this 
book. Price, 3$c.3 $30.00 per100, Send for sample 
at Ne examine. Address EMMA PITT, care of 
D. H. CARROLL, D.D., 8. 8. Depository, Balti- 
more, Md., enclosing stamps (35c.). 











In Buying Hymn Books 
For the Sunday-school it is the best and 
cheapest policy to decide on a book that will 
last for several years. Rey. Dr. Robinson’s 
SriritvuaL Sones For THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ret 3 this sort of a book; it is full of stand- 
ard hymns and tunes that grow on one the 
more they are sung. And the strong and 
handsome cloth binding makes Sprritvan 
Sones externally a match for its contents. 
Send a postal card to Tur Century Co., 
New York, asking for specimen pages (free). 
A sample copy costs only 25 cents. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


New Anthems by J. R. Thomas and F. G. Isley, 25 
cents each: by Geo. Wm. Warren, 50 cents. Proces- 
sional March and Chorus, A. J. Holden, 30 cents, New 
Te Deums, by Waud & Danks. Unison Te Deums, by 
Jos. Mosenthal and Geo. Wm. Warren. 25 cents each. 





| Magnificat, 25 cents; Nune Dimittus, 15 cents; both by 


Warren. New Carols by Dudley Buck, Mosenthal, 
and others,icentseach. ‘ Grace Collection” ofCarols, 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, N.Y. 
NEW EASTER SERVICE 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 


rates, w —_ taacnrcans 


the follow! 
to4 





Three or six months at the same Tn pate meery rate. 
To th: person forming a ciub of as ther grade, at these 
regulur rates, one addiiional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the tndl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one t- 
ulice, although in cases where a portion of the 
seachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent pocordingty. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formi a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as Srigmaiy ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 

The yellow label on paper sent to single (not club) 
subscr Sore shows % i 4. wee date the paper has been 
paid for, ~ the p isher docs not by date receive 
a request from the av y that the — be discon- 
tinued, he will gontinns to send it. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 

scriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time Uuit he has receivedit. The papers for aclub wil 
be stayed at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unicss a renewal for te sume is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
changed should »e careful to name not only the 
office to which tuey wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

such person will oblige the 2 ublisher by stating thet 
the club he subscribes fo es the ae of the one 
formed last year by . 


FOR THE SMALLER ‘SCHOQLS.- —By & new plan, 
the sinaller schools, which, on account of eee aie 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that onan 
the entire force of teachers in any school éi« iss than 
twenty, the club rate to such scheol shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
oft required number. Any number of copies in exeess 
bey La gah namber, may be subscribed for at the 
Teachers belonging to the same 
pom bp par ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
long to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An oumecory react be given to one who formsa 
club ou this plan “ for the siualler schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
ali thoteachers of a school to examine it, will | be seat 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of eee issue, the publisher will send (in a 

o one address) any number of copies each 

pny for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
Bighty cents fur four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, KE. C. rhay nae The American Sunday School 
‘Nimes, pos vost free, ® year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The er will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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CHERRIES, RANTS, 


And all wearers of trees that are eos mt a first: 
class nereaty All trees guaranteed true to Dame, 
rice-list. 
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blooming, on veuali? tof lbe. or 4 for 2c. LAN 
Bingle varie’ iN sume | rice. ‘Lhe following 
mt safely b M mail to anv P. O. on receipt of 
Yarnction Pinks (monthly). a fine assortment, 
Hardy Scotch or S «eet May Pinks (12 best sorte), 
arnation Pinks. new and fancy varietice(ehoice), 
Jergniums, Zonale. choice pow 5 in 12 sorts, 
Nadiolus. F French Hy brid, beat-r varieties, 
bile raged fescrintive Priced ry won h 
HAS mL RR, Avendale, Chester as 
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ap ES “tYover Sorry and Manchester Strawberry. 
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lished, ersting fifteen cents. The article on Mar 


rden and Farm, To all sending us T 
will sive credit for that amount. Address 









Second = Loe med ne P pen erp be 4 

Pea, Bliss’ C-ver- Bly bearer, yielding a fall 

in circumference. 

Pn. tee best and earliest variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 

rT quart, post-paid. 

the entire season until frost. Require no brushing. 

ater-melon.—The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 

than any other sort. 25 cts. per pkt.; 5 pkts. $1.00. ~~ Sea Foam.—The best early variety ; sure to 

ubarb, Early Paragon.—A new English vari 

73 cts. each, post- 

‘and- Book, for 1884, contains a beautifully colored plate of this 

magnificent variety. so cents per packet of 50 seeds. Carnation, Shakesperean.— The finest ever introduced. 

whole season. 50 cents per packet. Plants, 50 cents each. $4.00 for the set of 9 varieties. 

A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. 

Sk ll packet; 5 packets, $1.00. For other Novelties, see Bliss’ Dlustrated 

ity List, Aare describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Fruits, 

Cereals, Plants, etc. lo ny ig 

lis) Hand ic for 3 Farm and Garden. 150 Pages, 300 Illustrations. 
colored plate. ena, ye, and HOW to plant, and is inv: 

Ga ot ? Te + 2 aluable 


the price. This being OUR ONE HU NOe Re rare 


Plant. Very productive, 15 to 18 inches high. 







crop until frost; an excellent late vari- 
Very productive. 2sc. per pkt. ; 5 pkts, $1.00. 


. The earliest and most 


paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfection.— 





- | “GARDENERS” COMPANION.” 





1784 seep 1884 CATALOGUE. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS, The most complete and | betiuentay embellished Seed Catalogue ever pub- 
ket Pardenine under Glass is worth twenty times | 
TEAR, we publish this Ornate Guide for | 


NT'S in stamps, we mail a copy, and on orders for 


. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 South Sixth St., 


3 Branch Store: Delaware Avenue and Arch St., 


_ PHIL! ADELPHIA, PA. 





PREMATURE 


It is too early to say much 
of Spring Clothing, but we 
just wish to remark that 
OAK HALL has not been 
hibernating through the 
Winter months. When the 
people are ready, we will be 
ready with a Stock of Cloth- 
ing the like of which has not 
been seen before, and at old- 
style prices. OAK HALL 
can afford to, and has, and 
will give the best Dollar’s 
worth. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 











Warmer Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. This 
Corset has been before the ~ ey but three years, 
but it has already reached the largest sale ever 
attained by any corset. Itsmeritsare best proven 
by the fact that more than forty imitations hav> 
been put upoa the market to sell upon the reputa- 
tion ofthe line, 
| Ask for Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corset, an’ be 


&- | sure the name ** WaRNER BROs.” is on the box. 


| _ We also make the following corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Moulded, Nursing, Flexi- 
; ble Hip, ‘Abdominal and Misses,. 
Price from $1 up. 
For SaLe spy LEADING MERHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Avoid ali imitations. Be sure our name 
ts on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


MOTHERS wes CHILDREN, 
Round Shouldered 


Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 











BRACE WAIST, 


Combining the best Misses’ 
Waist and the Best Brace in 
one. Ask your merchant for 





ate to adult, Send for | 


Sixth & Market, Philadelphia. 
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THE 


“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is A 
D uRABLE, 
OBEDIENT 
MACHINE, 
EVERY 
STITCH 
TAKEN 
is 
C orRECT. 


Tt has special designs in Woodwork that are Artistic 
Elegant, and Durable. It has a finer set of attach- 
ments than any other. Both Woodwork and Attach- 
ment are secured bv fc atents, and can only be obtained 
eg the * DOMEST 


“Tomestic” Sowing Machine Company, 


_Broadway : and Fourteenth St, New York. 


WARREN'S eiScure 


FLOUR 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
The most nutritious and chenpest Flour 
knewn. ‘The best food ior all, in heaith or sickness, 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 


Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pamphk t, which is sent 

to any address, and shows the structure 

and chemical properties of wheat, 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


aa One Agent (4 dealer) wanted in every town. “ea 
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them. Prive by matt re ae | | 
Ale abeTe he ee 
WAISTS f agen, y= | 











This porous plaster is 


ti @) p muege for its quick 

arty action in 

P LAST E R Souter tee Lame Back, 
Rheumatisin, Sciatica, 


Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff. Joints 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local ur dec p-seated. It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—cican and ready to apply. Superior te 
liniments, lotions and salves. Price 25 cents or 5 for 


$1.00. Sold by drus- 

ist and country A CREA 
ceipt of price. Hop SUCCESS | 
Pi aster ram eg | 


s. Mailed on re- 
prietors, , Boston, ass. 
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|}. L. CRAGING Co., DOBBIYS: BLE cr Rie 
6 » Fourt 
Street Phila delphin. offer to give subscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
chreaiae. Mention this paper. 


Soo eee ve 





[ BARLOW'S | ' ra, Ky (ll 
INDIGO BLUE | oa ant ae Phila... Pa. | | 


>a. | 


aoe Sis ES over send all stock not sold 
over our counter each da 

t rae only), OUR FINEST 

RE UNE WALED IN QUALITY. 

oe ake ek CO, 250 N, Ninth 8t. Phileda. Pa. 


FERRIS BROS, 81 While Street, New-York. | MILES? BAKING POWDER Wh sere rowers 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE LAKE AND THE STAR. 
{Rennell Rodd, in The Spectator.] 


The lake lies calm in its mountain crown, 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are,— 

The strange Lawe-fole of the floating raft? 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 








And the mountains slept, and the nights fell 
still 

And the thousand years rolled by. 

Was there once a city on yon low hill, 

| . With its towers along the sky, 

| And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far? 

There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle ah by the lake, 
And the gleam of the horseman’s spears ; 
| They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
And the battle-hunger is in their eyes 
Was it yesterday ? said the star, 


And a thousand years, —and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white, 

The burial chant rolls down the hill, 
Where they bury the monk at night; 

The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 

| Since yesterday, said the star. 





EARTHQUAKE WEATHER. 


{From The Cornhill Magazine. } 


The world in general and Europe in 
particular has been lately visited by a 
marked and unusual spell of tempestuous 
earthquake weather. During the last 
twelve months, the unstable crust of this 
respectable and usually quiet planet, com- 
monly but most untruthfully described as 
terra firma and the solid earth, has been 
thrown into a state of spasmodic commo- 
tion, shaking and quaking in a tremulous 
manner quite unworthy of its years and 
experience; for, as the astronomers have 
oiten told us, planets as they grow older 
ought, properly speaking, to grow pro- 
gressively steadier, and leave off the undig- 
nified pranks and junketings of their fast 
and fiery adolescence. . . . 

Earthquake weather in the meteorologi- 

cal or climatic sense, seems to be mainly 
connected with volcanic disturbances. It 
indicates some change of conditions in the 
air, some curious upsetting of the ordinary 
circumstances under which we live, giving 
rise to very indefinable but per fectly recog- 
nizable sensations, not only in man but in 
the loweranimalsas well. A sudden feel- 
_| ing of awe seems to come over one for no 
aang assignable reason ; the birds 
eave off singing; the dogs forget to how]; 
| the black people drop for a moment from 
| their perpetual high monotone of shouting 
|and quarreling; and in a minute the 
|shock is upon one, Perhaps the vague 
sense of discomfort may be due to electrical 
conditions (electricity, as usual, comes in 
handy, and is much in demand just at 
present); perhaps it may be owing to mere 
vapors of sulphur or liberated gases in the 
air; perhups it may be pure superstition ; 
but almost ev ery body ihe has ever lived 
| in an earthquake country is tolerably 
| certain that he himself always feels it. 

It is clear at any rate that sundry pre- 
monitory signs and tokens do really usher 
in the advent of a volcanic earthquake, 
Before the Casamicciola disaster, wells 
dried up suddenly, subterranean thunder 

was heard, and slight oscillations of the 
earth took place as a sort of warning of 
the coming catastrophe. Strangest ‘and 
most significant of all, as showing the 
presence of odd, deranging circumstances 
| in the atmosphere, or powertul elevtrical 
| disturbances, the big clock in the Sala 
Belliazzi stopped twenty minutes before 
the actual approach of the earthquake. 
The hot springs also underwent sudden 
changes of temperature, another indica- 
tion of the way in which earthquake 
weather may be produced. 

Anybody wh» has ever lived at Bath, 
and whose own nerves are worth anything 
as sensitive meteorological instruments(a 
state of body by no means to be coveted), 
must have noticed how ofte in the trough 
of the valley by the pump-room he experi- 
enced on certain sultry summer days, or 
| on close, muggy, winter mornings, a sin- 
gular sinking depression, prompting him 
at once, according to temperament, either 
to fling himself into the Avon, to takea 
glass of the waters, or to turn into thecluh 
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for a brandy and seltzer. That feeling is | 
the nearest possible English equivalent 

to the peculiar sensation of earthquake 
weather. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. __ 


S. S. BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 











Bi BAXTER.C.SWAN 
244S0.24 Sr. 
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Sunday-Schoo! 
BANNERS ‘oS. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- | 
mine St., New Y ork, for circulur, tree, by mail. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be: \s of Pure Copper and Tin for » Negra | 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms. 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciaeinaatt. O. 















‘WE HAVE PRINTED AN EXTRA EDITION, LIMITED IN NUMBER, 


OF 


OUR 


MAP OF PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


(Sunday-school Lesson of February 3, 1884). 


Size, 45 x 60 inches. - 


Price, $1.00. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Provinence, R. I. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 


26 CENTS 





FOR 





THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases 











Wesco Great Organ Patent Case 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted {a a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Dlustrated 





Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. 


Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 


_ESTEY ORGAN co., BraTTLEBoro, Vr 


5 Octaves, 4 rets 
dub-Bass, Octave 


A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN 







MENEELY BELL ruUNUHT. 
Favorably known » the a oy since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


MENEELY & (8. WEST TROY. 2 oe 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata- 
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logues sent free. Address 
H. McSuank & Co.. *Bultimore, Ma, 


and Stereopticons, all 


prices. Views illustrating every subject 
for public exhibition, etc. A FROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR 4 MAN WITH 


SMALL CaPITaL Also, magic lanterns for home rmiusement. 119 
e illustrated catalogue Free. McALLISTER, \anufactur- 
Optician, Ne. 49 u &.. New York. 


ICROSCO PES ei Gr emeters, Phot 


ie eae 's, Opera Glasses, etc. 
° mae Walm ng fe © successors to R. & J. 
male Price List. fr @ to any address. 


MAGIC LAMtANE Srinet 


Wei 
Church Lamps. ner 98 South Second oem” 


uoed. Ada mmmunion wine. unfe Randy. ted, Price 
EASTER EGG 


BREAKING. 


To raise money for 
the Sunday -echools | 
= collecting money in | 

| 

























litle earthen money 
ege*, selling tickets 
= to the breaking, ete ; 
— as high as 
9200, aa sinaie entertainment. Eggs, $4 per Sample ecg, 
exg ticket, concert exercise, and fuil particulars, 15e. Full pare 
tioulars, without sample 
CG. COOk, 46 adams sirect, C. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHA 


x, free on application. DAVID 


With thirty. ranges 


Vib tora Invalid 
d’sCrib O-Bedor Locus 
oo ining beaut TEL 
et t iS CONOR Si sim 
icity. 
e science. Orders by mail at 


hippen-0 .0. 9:8 Wilken Adjust 


me oy r [1).Otreular. OS ee 


DUPLEX STUDY LAMP. 


Burns 
18 hours 
without 








uisher “aun 
a ne to put out both 
wan instant! 





ery Tra 

you do “not find it 
on sale in ome penes, b y remit- 
ting 86. e manufactur- 
ers, & Lamp, complete wa be shipped yo you by 


EDWARD Mi MILLER & 60. ) MERIDEN, c CONN, 
DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, RID: 
cons FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy arth 
easily and pert colored to any shade, 
32 FAST | AND DURABLE COLORS. 
“KAGE COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS, OF GOODS, 
-— Ee ee DIAMOND DYES, and take no other. 











IN CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 


Bronze Paint. iE noMttists’ & ramos Coes 
only 
ae hentia Ve | 





PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





it. 


effective, are minutely described by Mr. 
affording avaluable guide to the teacher, as well as 


applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


| Hy most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
| From The New York Observer. 


| book tells how he becamesuch; 


whic 
| possessing in ane such valuable characteristics, the 


‘Lucrative, Per ‘anent, 
“Bold by all druggists | MPLOYMENT: Healthy. "875 te 
} $250 per month to 

direc | 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. 
“His methods of working, which were ort 
umbull, 


| 
mal and 
| 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book, It is replete in just such | 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 

pis n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 





“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
t exhibits his methods 
and pre, be besides, om, tne precise iam and exercises 


so ably and intelligently, and 





volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

ic statement of what a superintendent 

ought to be is well _ the eee: of the truc super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to wll of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Ttis notaspeculativedisquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what anearnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written ina valusb but warm style, and isrich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 


“ We hardly know of a volume waich 80 pleasan’ 
and so thoroughly introduces a nove to the mett 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, whocould not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 

the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive twoiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

e book ought to be In every Sabbath-schos: 
library, while, if some meanscould be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in gongenhcoute 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all gvod,” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Tilaven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is er rm ly pressesee in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men. 


From The Iartford Courant. 


“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages ho 2 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one that will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Roane Pa. 








ORDS THAT BUR 


OR TRUTH AND eee BUT AND LIFE ew Book. 





. ‘The Bright st 


houghts and Choicest Selec- 


flons from the World's Best thers, with biographies 
over 1 510 9 beg ote By a yt . P. LINN. Introduc 
ORRIS, uzes. rotusely ustrated wi 
ane Steel and wood En pate ay i. ‘or circulars address J, H. CHAMBERS 
‘0., St. Louis, Mo.; Chic ago, IU.; or Atlanta, Ga. Intelligent, “iteics Agents Wanted. 











A BO YI OM IN CANVASSING. ” TERMS 
FREK, James H, EaRvz,Boston, 

eee er toon ce Vanes oe Ex 
lent pay. Bissell M’f 0 Vesey St., N. Y. 


A& NTS WANTED. Puymouru Lap | Born. 

T. KU HASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, M ass, 

OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
. ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.. Clevelan,O. 

he great J. F. & B. Commentary is sold by 8.8 
Scranton & Co., Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 
WANTED: ‘Men and Women Agents. James E. 
pba Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y, 

4 GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
4Aselling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Pmcees reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co.,, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED Sor 10 successful Book Agentsto operate 
as General Agents & train others. 8 0 
to 2,500 a year. HUBBARD BROS., 





























Pubs., Phila. 





; or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 

AT= free, including Mother. Home, and 
Heaven, €2.75, Pleases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150monthly. H. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 





AGEN are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 

Moore's Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 Illustrations 
One agent made $127.50in 6days. For full particulars, 


address J. 8. Ogilvie &Co.. Publishers, 31 Rose St. N.Y, 





all who are willing to work. For particulars, ad- 
dress WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, 1 / * 


of Hartford, Conn., paid | Life 
The Travelers OE Ear iece bogie ie 
1883, and Aceident Policy Holders $864,000, 


etting investors § per 
L A nN D L oO A x s aan «principal ont > 
Refer to any 
“Vara Laan 


Quaranty based on 
Semen basa = 















= J.B, Hagstor & Co, 


x YAN? [Successors to Moneax & Heavy.) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


jm nig range Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES bus VICK 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 


G11 and G13 Chestnut Street. 





PRE :TR AVELERSof Hartford, Conn., 
accid idenute laims |} in 1 83, amounting to 





417,020 
1,255.21, 
Maryland Farms Fo Fruit, Grain, and Grass, on 


salt water, $20 to $50 rer acre. 
Catalogue free. 








Association, 320 and 3:22 BroaDway, New York, 
For cheap Farms 


Kansas Lands ease 5 
GC, BARBER. 





IsLeR & MeEEKINS, Cambridge, Mad. 

SAVE ONE-HALF Vyciru'car.et ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE by becominga 

Member of the United States Mutual Accisdent | 





J. J. HEPPE, 828 ‘arch Street, 
PIANOS and ORGANS, 


ALL BEST MAKES. CASH OR ON TIME, 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, normmenship, ea Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KN SABE & CO., d 206 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth Y cnad os} N. Y. 


MUSICAL 2 


BOXES. & 44 TSCHI & CO. 
* Manufacturers, Ste 
at 1018 Chestnut st. 


Croix, Switzerland. Salesrooms 
1018 Chestnut st.. Phila. O Opp. Opera House, 
ed MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Plano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs, 


ORGANS $3 ierect, retain! Colma FREE 
% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
IMPROVED FARMS 


In the wonderfully fertile 


RED RIVER VALLEY, 


In Northern Dakota and Minnesota. 


Personal acquaintance with landsand values, The 
first money loaner in the Red River Valley. Over 
1,200 loans made here. Never have had to fureclosea 
Red River Valley mortgage, and have never lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on any Joan made here, 
Interest collected and sent to you, FREE OF COST, 
each year. Loans eae 

AS Aft Ss. Bi 


SAFE ONDS, 
AND PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES ANS MUCH. 
I am known and ccnennaneaia by leading business 
men and 2 making East and West—men for whom I 
neve been these inv estments for eight years 
EFERENCES.’ 

J William 1. Gaee D. D., Hartfo a, Conn. 

M. FE. Gates, Ph.D. eS Pres't Rutgers College, 
New Brunsw ick,’ 

Rev. Wm, A . Patten, 7 N. H. 

lion. E. M. To: aif, Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. John W. ae 

Dr. Jno. K, Buckiy n, Meetic e, 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Lh New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, 

All are pleased with my investments, Gtrosies, 
with full information references, letters from old 
tomers, and a NEW MAP OF DAKOTA, 8 
FREE on appiicasion, Address 


Pres. Merchants? Ban pak. 
x Grand Forks, ota. 




















Mention wise paper 4 














MONEY. LOANE 


— pa Fo St. ae. ra 


oh CANN a nlesccn. 


renee 8 eucgoeet io 





gence. 


cocina HET Sul i 
PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS. 


The undersigned Me negetiate Joans for vou, se 
cured by mortgage on first-class real estate in Mine 
neapolis or Hennepin County, Minnesota, w 

three times the nenenenee of the loan, and guaranteed 





a you 8 per Satisfaction guaranted. Fourtees 
rein vital eae ‘in th references. 
Beni fer cireul = A Agent, 
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DRESS CLOTHS 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT. 


Cheviots, Plaids, 
Homespuns, Tricotes, 
English Serges, Amazones, 
London Checks, Diagonals. 


54 Inches Wide, 
For Traveling Suits, 
For Steamer Suits, 
For Watki Suits, 
For Riding Habits. 
Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 


WINTER CLOTHS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


SNODGRASS, Murray & Co., 


CLOTHS—RETAIL, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


AY. Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called | 

Waste’’ i.mbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
4 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all 


from one hree yards long. Send ri) 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 400 Broapway, NEw YORK. 
Do your own 


Ladies S stamping for 
Emprorpery, i ie STAMP- 
TTERNS f 





cents in 









y PA’ 

rasene, 

&c. Eas to any 
fabric or can be 
used a hundred timesover. Ten 
full sized Li my EY 








Notably the most nutritious beef-; paraiien 

ever offered to the public. The medical 

profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it euch. 

WiLiiaAM Harkness, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it: 
“It is one of the most perfect foods T have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—That R 
active Tate te therelief of all consump 
s Compound of Pure Cod- Liver OU and 
is mn uaivessiy RaW in medical practice, me 
oe the Be preptieso WIxxor, Chemist, Boston, 
Tuggists, 





leasant com, 
vesym 








ery No Waste. 


ry NNT RK FR S No Trouble. 


Always Ready. 
[on f° ScieicR cuca aon 


cere 


A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 


E. R. Durkee & Co:, 
RK. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
WaTTING) RY MAIL.—Full set of samples FREr. 

Balt pe sy! prices. 
GAY, Stationers, 
BS Devonshire Bt., Boston. 


THES i A WEEO. TEA COMPANY Fitchburg, 
} pecial inducements! icnaneenepnceecs 

RBEST I ROOF we) tad See he 
Koorine eS 7 


SAMPLES rT ae Ginn sabe 








gos »0d ‘silk and beautiful colors, in pieces | 
t 


TO SUPPOSE 


THAT EACH OF THE ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST ON THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OR IN THE 
CRESTED BUTTE MINE, HAD BEEN INSURED IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Association, » 


It Would Be Necessary by a Like Reasoning to 
infer a Case of Universal Insurance, 


AND THAT EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE UNITED STATES WERE MEMBERS 
OF SAID ASSOCIATION, IN WHICH CASE A LOSS OF 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


UPON THE ONE HUNDRED LIVES COULD AND WOULD HAVE BEEN PAID BY A TAX OF TWO 
CENTS UPON BACH MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION HAD NO RISKS UPON THAT ILL- 
FATED STEAMER OR IN THE CRESTED BUTTE MINE, ALTHOUGH IT HAS FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND POLICY HOLDERS, RESIDENTS OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DIFFERENT TOWNS 
AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. THE MOST INTELLIGENT INSURANCE EXPERTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AGREE THAT, BY SUCH A SYSTEM OF GENERAL AVERAGE, LIA- 
BILITY TO GREAT LOSSES IN ANY ONE CALAMITY IS REDUCED TO THE MINIMUM, THUS 
INDICATING THE SOUND AND CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THIS ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACOIDENT ASSOCIATION CARRIES A SURPLUS SUFFICIENT 
TO PAY EVERY VALID CLAIM IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF PROOF, AND AT ASAVING 
TO THE INSURED OF ONE-HALF THE USUAL COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN STOCK 
COMPANIES. IT HAS PAID UPWARD OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED CLAIMS, AGGREGATING 
MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS, AND HAS NO CONTESTED NOR UNPAID 
CLAIMS.: THE COST OF $5.00 ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $35 WEEKLY INDEMNITY, IS 
ABOUT $12 PER ANNUM FOR ASSESSMENTS, WHICH MAY BE PAID AT ONE TIME IF PRE- 
FERRED.’ MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5 

TO BECOME A MEMBER—WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND APPLICATION BLANK, AND WHEN 
RECEIVED, FILL OUT YOUR APPLICATION INCLOSE $%, AND FORWARD IT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY AT NEW YORK, ON RECEIPT OF WHICH POLICY WILL BE PROMPTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


Recent Death Losses Paid by the Association 








CHAS. B. PEET, of Rogers, Peet & Co., President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
OFFICE, 320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. __ 


EASTER CONCERT EXERCISES. 


We have published a new Scriptural Concert Exercise for Easter 
Resurrection.” 
dred copies. 

Of the exercises issued in previous years, ths following have been reprinted 
of Christ’s Resurrection,” 
International Sunday-school Convention). 
the International Lesson Committee). “The Resurrection and the Life,” by James H. Flint. 
“ An Easter Service,” by the Rev. J. Max Hark. Either of these will be sent by mail at $2.00 
per hundred copies. Sample of either Exercise sent by mail on receipt of five cents. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAND CLEARANCE SALE 








: “The Promise of the 


: “The Power 











775 PIECES OF CARPETING 


We have never before shown so large a variety of patterns in our Bargain line. 
The very LOW PRICES, as noted below, must speedily close out these desirable 
_ | goods. ‘CALL NOW and secure them while they last. Mail orders have our 
careful and prompt attention. 
75 Pieces of WILTONS, at $1.70 4 yard. 
Market value, $2.50 to $2. 
150 Pieces of VELVETS, at $1.30 ob vard. 
Market value, $1. 60 to $1.75. 
250 Pieces of BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15. 
Choice selection of patterns. 
150 Pieces $1.00 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, ai 8Oc. per yard. 
Lower grades at lower prices. 
150 Pieces Best Extra Super All-Wool INGRAINS at 75c. 
Also a few at GSc. per yard. The above goods are of the very best make. 


ed, & J, DOBSO Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 


813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








EVANS G. WILEY, Bank Cashier..............:.UBBANA,O. $5,000.00 
REAMER F. COPELAND, Commercial Traveler. .WAUKESHA, Wis. 5,000.00 
HARRIS I. FELLOWS, Physician............. ALBANY,N.Y. 5,000.00 | 
JOSEPH M. GOODHUE, Merchant............. 8T. LOUIS, Mo. 5,000. 4 
JAMES H. SLEDGE, Commercial Traveler....... LA GRANGE, Gs. 5,000. 00 | 
CHAS. 8. BOYD, Merchant.............. PHILADELPHIA, Ps. 5,000.00 | 
BRACKETT H. BADGER, Merchant........ FOND DU LAC, Wis. 5,000.00 
CHAS. J. KING, R. R. Passenger Agent....... LITTLETON, N.H. 5,000.00 
DAVID C. BALLANTINE, Salesman............ LINCOLN, Neb. 5,000.00 
P. J. OBRIEN, Salosman...........5...4-. NEW YORE CITY. 5,000.00 
RALZA 8S. LEE, Traveler.............-. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 5,000.00 
JUDSON J. HOUGH, Insuranee Agent and Adjuster. ... MAROA,TII. 5,000.00 
J. W. HIGGINS, Traveler..........-.-+205. DETROIT, Mich. 5,000.00 
EDWIN 8.RAYNOR, Merchant............. BALDWIN’S, N.Y. 5,000.00 
DAVID LEWIS, Attorney..........-..6....4. CHICAGO, Ill. 5,000.00 
ALMON B. BOSTWICK, Traveler................ TOLEDO, 0. 5,000.00 
EDWIN A. ROSS, Merchant...........-..... ALBANY, N.Y. 5,000.00 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, Salesman............. LEBANON,T. 5,000.00 





It ig printed in pamphlet form, and sent by mail at the rate of $2.00 per hun- 

| venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. 
by W. R. Burnham (late Chairman of the Executive Committee of the | 


| ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
“The Resurrection,” by Franklin Fairbanks (of | 








J. E. MILLAIS’ 
LATEST WORK 


ENGRAVED BY 
TURRELL, 


“THE LITTLE 
MOTHER. 


“THE VESPER 
P HOUK.” 

Four new panels of 
“FOX HUNTING.” 
Other new Engravings 

and new Etchings. 

Exquisite Picture 
Frames, Paintings, 
Mirrors. All the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 
816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
| meron of the Grand Orgs in Tremont Temple, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music "Fall 


Cincinnati : Church of the Holy Communion, Phils” 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
pag A ety’ les of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
an 
mrustO COMMITTE ES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, New York. 


Manufacture the best grade of Bells. CHURCH 
BELLS a 6 jalty. Greatest oe ea Largest 
trade. Illustrated catalogue mailed f 


1 INVESTORS 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortgage Real Es- 
ew York. Absolute Satis- 
n GUARANTEED, For reliability. consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan, Security Large. nterest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphie t,wit testimonials, Lp mmple forms, ete. 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. , N. F. Hart, Perkins, Sec’y. 
LT. Warne, V. Pres. f Auditor. 1G W. Gillett, Treas. 


HE COMPLETE HOME. Artis csizt 

@ for this beautiful 

New edition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 

— new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big work. 
SUCELL EWE TERMS. The handsomest prospectus ever issued. 
ynow. BRADLEY,GARRETSON & CO., 66 North 4th St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. A's Pa. Alsnother crand new hooks and Bibles. 


WANTED S:A2eseP sores 
Easter Cards 


on page 157. 
From le. to 75 cts. 75 cts. Fringed and plain. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue, frae. 
Davin O. Coox, 46 Adams St , Chicago. 


a eRGAO 
BOLD Ress, Pe te Bee 


~“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN,. The most fashion- 
abledress material. Elegant, serviceable, Inexpensty e. 














application. 


























‘EE the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
vO HANDLE & SAD IRONS | in next issue. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 


ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
All the articles hay- 


best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam. 
phlet. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by leoking for any material word in the 
verse. 


A new edition thoroughly revised, hearly 900 


| pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
| Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the gentéine and entire 


edition of Cruden's great work. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
soz ‘Chestnut St. = Philadelphia. 








By 9 goods, or tm making inqui ae i 
au: eee anaes: nu oblige 
, a8 well as the ad 2aper. You me 


ti 
saw the advertisement in The Sundoy § fle 








ee party not in good standing be inadvertently Inservea, 


























